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Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. 


E literature and history of our 
country have been of late much 
enriched by the publication of the 
private papers and correspondence of 
wen eminent for their talents and sta- 
tion within the two last centuries. 
In our X1Vth Volume, pp. 22, 156, 
29 and 373, we made some extracts 
from a work of this description, which 
will ever be regarded as a book of 
authority, viz. the Memoirs of Mr. 
Evelyn, In these Memoirs frequent 
and respectful mention is made of Mr. 
ore This circumstance probably 
awakened attention to the papers left 
by this gentleman to Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The present Mes- 
ter of Magdalene, the Hon. and Rev. 
G. Neville, M. A., caused them to be 
examined ; “y a Diary, in short-hand, 
consisting of six volumes, being dis- 
covered, he procured it to be “a 
phered by the Rev. John Smith, A. B., 
of St. John’s, and prevailed upon his 
brother, Lord Braybrooke, of Audley 
to superintend its publication. 

The work, the full title of which we 
put below,* is in ke handsome 4to. 
» corresponding in appearance 

to Evelyn's 2 meng It Ms to be 
ed that it is published in so 
“apensive @ form (the price is six 
euineas);+ but we still rejoice in its 
8 a3 an accession to our 


nce 


a emeirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
“ 8., Secretary to the Admiralty in 
Rei of Charles I. and James II., 

ng his Diary from 1659 to 1669, 
bphere oy by the Rev. John Smith, 
fren ae St. John & College, Cambridge, 
Original Short-hand MS, in the 

7 pyrian Library, and a Selection from 
Private Correspondénce, Edited by 
Richard Lord Braybrooke. Colburn. 
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t Were it not for the aristocratic ap- 
in wahce and pretension of the work, 
Warn away the commonalty of 

We should say a word or two 
merits of the Noble Editor as 
® the Republic of letters. 


? 
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historic collections relating to a critical 
period: and we take the earliest op- 
portunity of laying before our readers 
a series of extracts on topics which 
are most congenial with the spirit of 
our Repository. 

SaMvEt Pepys was descended from 
a younger branch of the ancient fa- 
mily of Pepys, who are represented to 
have settled at Cottenham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, carly in the 16th century. 
His father was a citizen of Loudon, a 
tailor, who retired to Brampton, in 
Huntingdonshire, upon a small pro- 
perty derived from an elder brother, 
Samuel was born February 23, 1632; 
was educated at St. Paul's school, and 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and thence removed to Magdalene 
College. He was related to Sir Kd- 
ward Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
Sandwich, the celebrated naval com- 
mander, who took so prominent a 
part in the Restoration of Charles IL, 
and by his good offices Mr. Pepys ob- 
tained a place under the government, 
and at length arose to the honourable 
and lucrative appointinent of Secretary 
to the Adiniralty. From his first con- 
nexion with the navy, he studied to 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
the details of that department of the 
administration of government, and to 
discharge fully the duties of his ap- 
pointment. By this means le made 
himself useful and valuable. The re- 
forms in the navy, which have been 
attributed to the Duke of York, af- 
terwards James IJ., were, as Lord 
Braybrooke shews from these papers, 
the sole work of Mr. Pepys. His 
merits attracted the notice of Charles 
II., and the confidence of his short- 
lived successor.* Oa the Revolution 
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® Lord Braybrooke, in the Life of 
Pepys prefixed to the Diary, &c., relates 
an anecdote of James IL., which proves 
both his attachment to an old servant in 
comparatively humble life, and ht re- 
markable self-possession :— When his 
Maiesty was sitting to Kneller for his 
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he was thurst aside, and for a little 
time brought into trouble. He lived 
afterwards in retirement, chiefly at 
Clapham, in the house of Mr. Hewer, 
a servant of his, whom he had brought 
forward and enabled to rise to his own 
rank; and though no longer in favour, 
he was occasionally consulted by the 
new government upon naval affairs. 
While he was in office, he had repre- 
sented Harwich in three successive 
Parliaments. For two years, 1684 and 
1685, he held the high station of Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society. He was 
possessed of many accomplishments, 
and was a patron of literature, and a 
benefactor to some learned and chari- 
table institutions.* He died May 26, 


ed 





picture, intended as a present to th 
Secretary of the Navy, news coming of 
the Prince of Orange having landed, the 
King, with the utmost composure, desired 
the painter to proceed and finish the 
portrait, that his wood friend mixht not 
be disappointed.”"—P. xxix. 

* Christ’s Hospital is said by the No. 
ble Biographer to have engaged Mr. 
Pepys's charitable labours during his re- 
tirement: he adds, ** He succeeded in 
preserving from impending ruin the Ma- 
thematical Foundation there, which Aad 
been originally designed by him, and, 
through his almost sole solicitations, en- 
doawed and cherished hy his tivo fioyal 
Masters.” P. xxxi. The words in ita- 
lics contain a representation which is at 
variance with the more circumstantial 
account given in The Life of Mr. Thomas 
Firmin, 8vo. 1698, pp. 56, &c. Here the 
Mathematical Foundation is ascribed 
wholly to Sir Robert Clayton, the friend 
of Nr. Firmin, who acted upon his re- 
commendation, The “ Royal’ bounty 
was na, according to this statement, 
remarkably splendid. It appears that a 
citizen had given to the Hospital 7000/., 
** payable out of Weavers’ Hall,” for the 
maintenance of forty boys. On the Re- 
storation, the fund out of which this is- 
sued reverted to the Crown; and the 
whole of Charles IInd's munificence con- 
sisted in his listening to “ the proposal 
and petition” of Sir Robert Clayton, pre- 
ferred through the Lord Treasurer Clif- 
ford and Sir Robert Howard, in whom 
Sir Robert Clayton had an interest, and 
granting the Hospital the said 7000/., “‘to 
be paid them by 1000/. per annom, for 
seven years.” But considering Charles 
os Poesy and prodigal habits, even 

J of sustice ought not to pass 
without some praise, 





1703, and was buried in the Church 
of St. Olave, Hart Street, London. 

The Diary, from which we are about 
to make extracts, represents him ip 
the undress of his character, and is an 
artless narrative of his feelings and 
doings and connexions, in his pro- 
gress from obscurity to considerable 
wealth and power. The trifles which 
he records excite a smile, but they 
shew us the real man, and, moreover, 
set before us a true domestic picture 
of the age. He was an_ insatiable 
play-goer, and few besides those that 
have studied the history of the drama 
will take any interest in his deserip- 
tion of the numberless performances 
that he witnessed; though in this part 
of his Diary there frequently peep 
out interesting traits of the times. 
We apprehend that most readers will 
think the Journalist of his own life 
somewhat worldly and selfish: he 
must be allowed, however, to be 4 
dispassionate observer and an impar- 
tial chronicler. He was a Church-of- 
England man and a loyalist, but he 
confesses that he was a Republican 
when a boy, and he probably regained 
enough of his early principles to keep 
him from that prostration of under- 
standing and character which was s 
‘ommon in the court of the Stuarts. 

lis life was spent in one department 
of public service, and was relieved 
only by the common amusements of 
the town or by country excursions, 
else we might wonder at some om 
sions in the Diary. It is certainly e 
creditable to the sagacity or taste 
Mr. Pepys that he does not once un- 
troduce the name of Milton. 

One of the first entries in the Diary 
is a good specimen of the whole, & 
shews from what a humble com , 
Mr. Pepys rose to be a companion ° 
nobles and princes : » 

° 1659-60, Jan. Ist. (Lord’s vy fl 
The writer had not yet drop 

“i imes of the 
religious language of the umes" 
Commonwealth. ‘“ This morning 
living lately in the garret) I rose, 
on my suit with great skirts, bat 
not lately worn any other age 





them. Went to Mr. Gunning 
pel at Exeter House,° where be mate 
Pees 
® The Editor states, that Essex Strett 


a 
in the Strand, was built ou the site 


Fxeter House.” 
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a very good sermon upon these words, 
‘That in the fulness of time, God sent 
his Son, made of a woman,’ Xc., shew- 
ing, that by ‘ made under the law,’ is 
meant the circumcision which is so- 
lemnized this day. Dined at home in 
the garret, where my wite dressed the 
remains of a turkey, and ia the doing 
of it she burned her hand. I staid at 
home the whole afternoon, looking 
over my accounts ; then went with my 
wife to my father’s, and in going ob- 
served the great posts which the city 
workmen set up at the conduit in 
Fleet Street.” 1. 2. 
In Mr. Pepys’s time, attention was 
id to Setladvese-—he is puncti- 
in remarking his own successive 
improvements in this particular : 

“Jan, 22d. To church in the af- 
ternoon to Mr. Herring, where a lazy 
poor sermon. ‘This day 1 began to 
put on buckles to my slioes.”” I. &. 

The early part of the Diary relates 
the proceedings of Monk and others, 
from day to day, in that great juggle 
the Restoration of Charles II. : 

“Feb. 7th. To the Hall, where in 
the Palace I saw Monk’s soldiers abuse 
Billing and all the Quakers, that were 
ata aS pr there, and indeed 
the soldiers did use them very roughly 
amd were to blame. This day Mr. 
Crewe told me that my Lord St. John 
is for a free Parliament, and that he 
# Very great with Monk, who hath 
tow the absolute command and power 
do any thing that he hath a mind 
do” 7. 13, 

There is no doubt that Monk was 
for some time undetermined what part 
he should act. One thing he always 
intended—to serve his own private in- 
lerests by his public conduet. Pepys 

ates, under the date of Feb. 21 of 

year, that he saw about twenty of 
secluded Members” of Parlia- 
ment, who had been at Whitehall with 
» to whom he made a speech re- 
‘ommending a Commonwealth, and 
*eeinst Charles Stuart. Itis shrewdl v 


— that at this moment Monk 
z some design of setting up himself 
; of a government. 
© the public distractions of this 
Lope the monarchists took courage, 
“an people began to throw off 
ad old Preciseness.”’ On the 24th 
25th of this month, Pepys rode 
to Cambridge, aud relaics, 
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“*T went to Magdalene College to 
Mr. Hill, with whom I found Mr. 
Zanchy, Burton and Hollins, and took 
leave on promise to sup with them. 
To the Three Tuns, where we drank 
pretty hard, and many healths to the 
King, &c., then we broke up, and I 
and Mr. Zanchy went to Magdalene 
College, where a very handsome sup- 
per at Mr. Hill’s chambers, I suppose 
upon a club among them, where I 
could find that there was nothing at all 
left of the old preciseness in their dis- 
course, especially on Saturday nights. 
And Mr. Zanchy told me that there 
was no such thing now-a-days among 
them at any time.” I, 19, 

Pepys soon became “ Secretary to 
the two Generals of the Fleet,” and 
we find him on the water with Admi- 
ral Sir Edward Montagu, whom he 
designates ‘‘my Lord.” From the 
following entry at sea, it would appear 
that the ‘* Anabaptists” of the day 
were characteristically addicted to the 
water : 

“* April Ist. (Lord’s Day.) Mr. Ib- 
bot preached very well. After dinner 
my hood did give me a private list 
of all the ships that were to be set 
out this summer, wherein I do dis- 
cover that he hath made it his care to 
put by as much of the Anabaptists as 
he can.” J, 23. 

Through the divisions of parties, 
the folly of some and the treachery ot 
others, the King was vow coming in on 
his own terms, as if with general con- 
sent, Monk himself being hurried on 
by the tide of events : 

“ April 29h. ~My Lord called me 
into the great cabin below, where he 
told me that the Presbyterians are 
quite mastered by the Cavaliers, and 
that he fears Mr. Crewe did go a little 
too far the other day in keeping out 
the young lords from sitting. That 
he do expect that the King should be 
brought over suddenly, without stay- 
ing to make any terms at all, saying 
that the Presbyterians did intend to 
have brought him in with such comli- 
tions as if he had been in chains. 
But he shook his shoulders when he 
told me how Monk had betrayed hin, 
for it was he that did put them upon 
standing to put out the lords and 
other members that came not witbin 
which he did not 
he had done lus 


the qualifications 
like, but however 
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business, though it be with some kind 
of baseness. After dinner, | walked a 
great while upon the deck with the 
chyrurgeon and purser and other offi- 
cers of the ship, and they all pray for 
the King’s coming, which I pray God 
send.” I. 34. 

Monk’s talents were, in the estima- 
tion of his contemporaries who had 
opportunities of judging, upon a level 
with his virtues : 

“May 3. I perceive his (Sir E. 
Montagu) being willing to do all the 
honour in the world to Monk, and to 
let him have all the honour of doing 
the business, though he will many 
times express his thoughts of him to 
be but a thick-skulled fool. So that 
I do believe there is some agreement 
more than ordinary between the King 
and my Lord to let Monk carry on 
the business, for it is he that can do 
the business, or at least that can hin- 
der it, if he be not flattered and ob- 
served. This, my Lord will hint him- 
self sometimes.” I. 37. 

Such honours as royalty can confer 
were eagerly sought after by the less 
powerful expectants of the royal party 
before Charles left the shores of Hol- 
land. ‘The Diary of May 13th relates 
that Samuel Morland was knighted by 
the King, “‘ and that the King did 
give the reason of it openly, that it 
was for his giving bim intelligence all 
the time he was clerk to Secretary 
Thurloe.” 1.43. This was not the 
only reward conferred upon the trai- 
tor: Charles had no money to spare, 
but he could make titles, and he ac- 
c rdingly gave Morland two baronet- 
cies for sale. Under date of August 
14, Pepys, who had now been made by 
Lor! Sandwich’s interest clerk to the 
Privy Seal, in addition to his other 
appointment, thus writes, mixing, ac- 
cording to his manner, small things 
with great, — 

“'To the Privy Seale, and thence 
to my Lord's, where Mr. Pin the tave 
lor and T agreed upon making me a 
velvet coat. From thence to the Privy 

Seale again, where Sir Samuel Mor- 
land came with a Baronet’s grant to 
pass, which the King had given him 
to make money of. Here we staid 
with him a great while: and he told 
me the whole manner of his serving 
the Ning in the time of the Protector ; 
and how Thurloe’s bad usage made 





him to do it; how he discovered Siy 
R. Willis, and how he had sunk bis 
fortune for the King; and that now 
the King had given him a pension of 
500/. per annum out of the Post Office 
for lite, and the benefit of two Ba. 
ronets ; all which do make me begia 
to think that he is not so mach a fool 
a3 I took him to be.” 1. 71. 

Morland’s reputation and charac 
ter are described in another place. 

“* May 15. Mr. Morland, now Sir 
Samuel, was here on boanl, but I de 
not find that my Lord or any body 
did give him any respect, he being 
looked upon by him and all men asa 
knave. Among others he betrayed 
Sir Richard Willis, that married Dr. F. 
Jones's daughter, who had paid him 
10004. at one time by the Proteetor’s 
and Secretary Thurloe’s order, for in- 
telligence that he sent concerning the 
King.” I. 45, r* 

Morland’s history is a striking 
warning against political roguery. He 
was educated at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, where Pepys was one of 
his pupils. He became one of Thur- 
loe’s under Secretaries, and was ell 
ployed in several embassies by Crom 
well. The employment by which be 
is now best known was that of “ His 
Highness (Oliver’s) Commissioner Ex- 
traordinary for the Affairs of the Val- 
leys of Piemont, and particularly for 
the Distribution of the Collected Mo- 
neys.” On the completion of this 
mission, he published in a folio vo 
lume in 1658, ‘‘ The History of the 
Evangelical Churches of the Valleys, 
&e., with a flaming dedication Te 
His Most Serene Highness, Oliver, by 
the grace of God, Lord Protector, 
&e. This dedication the bh 
withdrew after the Restoration, _ 
as many copies as h¢ could get nw 
his hands. On the tum of , 
he was, as we have seen, rewan” 
with knighthood, a pension and arti 
cles of traflic of royal wo 
He was afterwards created 4 
of Sulhamstead Banister, Berks. But 
the King’s gratitude went bo 
Morland was extravagant, — 7” 
pension, wasted the proceed? 
3° ase eee 

* Kennet’s Register, p. 13, and 
moirs of Thomas Hollis, 1. 4% ‘ 
also pp. 586 et seq. 
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, , 1. 247,) and ended as 
pom anny I. 319). We have no 


wish to withhold what Lord Bray- 
hrooke says of him in a note (I. 43), 
though without quoting any authority, 
chat be was an ingenious mechanic, 
“and is supposed by some persons to 
have invented the Steam Engine.” 
Other ns that upon the whole 
make a better figure than Morland 
in 's Diary are as little respec- 
tuble in their devotion to the new 
Court: his patron's conversion to 
was a matter of calculation : 
“In the afternoon, my Lord and I 
walked together in the coach* two 
hours, talking together upon all sorts 
of discourse: as religion, wherein he 
is, I ive, wholly sceptical, say- 
ing, that indeed the Protestants as to 
the Church of Rome are wholly fana- 
tiques: he likes uniformity and form 
of prayer: about State-business, among 
other things he told me that his con- 
version to the King’s cause, (for I 
was saying that I wondered from what 
time the 1 could look upon him 
to become friend,) commenced 
from his being in the Sound, when he 
found what usage he was likely to 
wre from a Commonwealth.” I. 45. 
The Restoration relieved Charles 
ind his family from a state of deep 
pwrerty. He was “‘ overjoyed” at the 
‘ight of the first parcel of money from 
‘te pockets of his loving subjects. 
May 16th. This afternoon Mr. 
Pickering told me in what a 
ad poor condition for clothes and 
Soney the King was, and all his at- 
— when he came to him first 
at their clothes not being 
a shillings the best of them. 
ay overjoyed the King was 
=a Sir J. Greenville brought him 
be money; so joyful, that he called 
vee nce Royal* and Duke of 
—“* t© look upon it as it lay in the 
ee before it was taken out.” 


| was in the ship that brought 
og over, and he has one a 


—io 


‘ 
Teate on board a man of war, 
ry macil.Chamber.” 

Mary, eldest daughter of Charles 
i hr the Prince of Orange, 
the sma »4+ She was carried off 
8 ton 7 te December, 1660, leav- 
Line's » afterwards King William I/1.”’ 
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particular account of the voyage and 
the landing at Dover. The tedium of 
sailing was relieved to his Majesty by 
the company of some choice spirits, 
amongst whom was the play-wright, 
** Thomas Killigrew, a merry droll, 
but a gentleman of great esteem with 
the King.” I. 52. Charles, however, 
met his subjects with a grave face at 
Dover, and practising the hypocrisy 
which he hal learned, and by which 
he had deceived the Presbyterians with 
whom he had been praying, at Breda, 
he took a very rich Bible, which the 
Mayor of Dover presented him from 
the town, and said it was the thing 
that he loved above all things in the 
world.” 1. 53. 

Looking to some other passages of 
the Diary, we think the entry of June 
4th must have caused the writer him- 
self to smile : 

“ This morning the King’s procla- 
mation against drinking, swearing, 
and debauchery, was read to our ships’ 
companies in the fleet, and indeed it 
gives great satisfaction to all.” I 
56. 

The private histories of this period 
shew that the advocates of the Church 
of England were industrious in sup- 
porting her credit and promoting her 
fame by false storics of the conformity 
of the principal Dissenters. Thus 
Pepys says, June 6, “ My letters tell 
me that Mr. Calamy had preached 
before the King in a surplice (this I 
heard afterwards to be false).” I. 
57. 
His memorandum of the next day 
describes the real state of the Presby- 
terians, who began to see and feel 
that they had been cheated, but were 
obliged to put a good face upon their 
condition, the result of their own 
egregious folly. 

“At night walked up and down 
with Mr. Moore, who did give me an 
account of all things at London, 
Among others, how the Presbyterians 
would be angry if they durst, but 
they will not be able to do any thing.” 
Ib. 
The contest for government at and 
before this period appears like a ga 
of chance; the stake, a crown, 
ard Cromwell played ill and was beat- 
en. Monk a some others now cog- 
ged the dice ; they threw and won for 
Charles, on the condition that they 
should share in the winnings. 
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454 Notes on Passages of Scripture. 


** June 2ist. To White-Hall, where, 
the King been gone abroad, my Lord 
and I walked a great while discoursing 
of the simplicity of the Protector, in his 
losing all that his father had left him. 
My Lord told me, that the last words 
that he parted with the Protector with 
(when he went to the Sound), were, 
that he should rejoice more to see 
him in his grave at his return home, 
than that he should give way to such 
things as were then iu hatching, and 
afterwards did ruine him: and that 
the Protector said, that whatever G. 
Montagu, my Lord Broghill, Jones, 
and the Secretary, would have him to 
do, he would do it, be it what it 
would.” 

(To be continued.) 


ai 
Notes on Passages of Scripture. 
August 3, 1825. 
*——those heavenly stores [the Scrip- 
tures} are incxhaustible.’’ 
Bisnor Lowrn. 
1 Kings xii. 1), 14: “ 1 will chastise 
you with scorpions,” 
M' IST of the commentators agree 
that by scorpions are here design- 
ed instruments of punishment, in use 
among the Jews, and far more dread- 
ful, as to their appearance and effects, 
than whips. The implement is thus 
described —wvirgam spinis, ad instar 
scorpionis, aculeatam.* Proof, how- 
ever, seems to be wanting that this 
horribile flagellum was employed, at 
any time, among the Hebrews. I am 
dissatisfied with the authorities cited 
by Bochart and others, and believe 
that Rabbinical conjecture has been 
permitted to supply the place of un- 
exceptionable testimony, Until bet- 
ter evidence be produced of the ex- 
istence of the thing, I must rank my- 
self among those who are of opinion, 
that these words of Rehoboam must 
be taken metaphorically.t The great- 
er part of the monarch’s insane reply, 
is ‘couched in figurative language : 
why then should not these clauses be 
so interpreted?) Why have recourse 
to unverified and highly improbable 
suppositions? As it is allowed, on 
both sides, that the king does not 
speak of scorpions literally, we may 


* Bocharti Opera, (1712,) Vol. UI. 
pp 644, 645, 


t tkenti, Antiq: Hebr. ed, 2. p. 416. 


with good reason conclude that this 
term was used by him altogether jy 
the way of figure. 

Tertullian entitles his treatise «. 
gainst the Gnostics Scorpiacum, of 
** an antidote for the scorpion’s bite” 
In his worst taste and style he pour- 
trays the creature: “ Magnum de 
modico malum scorpium terra sup. 
purat, tot venena quot ingenia; to 
pernicies quot et species; tot dolores 
quot et colores Nicander seribit « 
pingit,”” &c. &c, Then he mentions 
a military engine, which is named 
scorpio, while he maintains a ~~ 
silence concerning any kind of scourge 
so denominated. 

1 Kings xviii. 24, 25; “ ——invoke 
ye your Gods.” Received Transl, 
Geddes, &c. 

I should have suspected an error of 
the press, had it not been for this re- 
currence of the plural in English and 
other Bibles. Why any translators 
should have exhibited it, I must pro- 
fess my ignorance. Although the 
Heathens adored ‘‘ Gods many and 
Lords many,” yet, in the present case, 
a single idol * and its priests are the 
objects of the prophet’s animadversion: 
see verses 19, 21, 22, 25, 27, ae. 
Geddes, I know, has here the counte- 
nance of some of his predecessors ; # 
the same time that authorities ous) 
respectable, among which is Houbi- 
gant’s, might be alleged against him 
But I appeal not so much to names, 
as to the language and tenor of the 
narrative, and to the reason of the 
thing. 

Job xxviii. 26: ‘* When he Mave 4 
decree for the rain,”’ &c. ' 

This is a striking example of coin 
cidence between the Hebrew and the 
English idiom: ‘* when he i 2 
i. c. “* appointed,” a “* decree.“ 
in many instances, the «rt of o 
Greeks, and the fucio and cree & 
Romans. See Heb. iii. 2. 

John xii, 29: ‘* The people oe 
stood by, and heard it, said, that 
thundered.” 

Of the occasion here me 
most remarkable a a it 
that of articulate sounes, 9, 
words, being heard: ver. = +e 
Therefore, it is not possible to “ 
such incidents into ordinary aod ps 


ntioned the 
ance wal 





® Literally, ‘‘ the Baal, 
the idol.” 
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appearances. The narrative plainly 
ss that the quality and the effects 
of the transaction were not those of a 
common tempest; while the histo- 
rian’s candour in recording the opinion 
of such of the by-standers as said, 
«jt thundered,” is in the greatest de- 
gree presumptive of his fidelity. In 
such instances too it is not so much 
the present as the continued and the 
lasting impression, which deserves to 
be . 

| Cor. iii. 8: ** Now he that plant- 
eth and he that watereth are one.” 

“One thing’’ ft} This clause 
throws perfect light on the phraseo- 

and import of our Lord’s declara- 

tion in John x. 30, “I and my Fa- 
ther are one” [%]; one in counsel 
and intention. * 

2Cor. i. 17, 18: “ Yea yea, nay 

” 


"Phese verses and their context, may 
etve a3 an exercise in criticism and 
interpretation, and will point out the 
alliance that subsists between those 
branches of sacred learning. It is 
clear, from the readings noticed in 
Giriesbach’s outer margin, that some 
of the transcribers, &c., have officious- 
ly altered the text, in consequence of 
their being ignorant of the meanieg 
of the phrase. That is an unstable 
doctrine which varies with times and 
circumstances, and is carefully ‘“‘ fa- 
thioned to the varying hour: that 
which is now expressed in strongly 
wirmative and now in strongly nega- 
Wwe terms ; at this moment, yea yea, 
utthe next, nay nay. Not such was 
the gospel preached by Paul: not 
‘uch are the promises of God in Jesus 
Christ. —Let it be observed, that the 
repetition of the above words adds 


wa). 

_l cannot refrain from acknowledg- 

+ Ihave read with high delight 

Wt. Cogan’s criticism on the prepo- 

“on Ga,+ and that I am grateful to 
the kindness with which he 


ee 





* “Joann. x. 30. Ego et Pater unum 
on Unum essentia divinavit nescio 
c ‘so mmentam humanum rejicio,”’ 
oe Pp. 67 of Milton's posthumous 
; entitled, De Doctrina Christiana, 
‘arelorical performance of surpassing 


Mon, Repos, 388, &c. 
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has rectified my error in reference to 
a ae cited from Thucydides, V. 
§ 53. The whole of his communica- 
tion proves the inadmissibility of the 
rendering made by Grotius. 

Rev. iii. 10: ** —the world,” [+rn¢ 
omenernc|—** the earth” [ry¢ yn¢}. 
Dean Woodhouse, Transl. of Apoc. 
in loc., has given a better rendering— 
‘the region—the earth.” In Matt. 
xxiv. 3, 14, 21, the received transla- 
tion presents us indiscriminately with 
the term ‘‘ world;” though the Greek 
substantive be in each verse different 
—in the first instance, asec, the age 
or the Jewish dispensation — then 
oxenern, the Roman empire —and, 
lastly, xoru», the world at large. This 
distinction is admirably preserved in 
the Vulgate, but has veen generally 
lost sight of by translators. 

N, 


CE 
Sir, 
LTHOUGH I am aware that this 
communication may not be in- 
teresting to the generality of your 
readers, vet as you profess to hold 
out a ‘ Repository for General Lite- 
rature,”’ I hope they will excuse my 
requesting a place for it. 

Some at least of your readers may 
recollect the beautiful }ines adopted 
by Dr. Hutton, of Leefis, as a motto 
in the title-page of his Funeral Ser- 
mon for his friend Henry Turner, late 
of Nottingham. 

Te mihi junxerunt nivei sine crimine 
mores, 

Simplicitasque sagax, ingenuusque pu- 

dor 
Et bene nota fides, et candor frontis ho- 
nest, 

Et studia a studiis non aliena mcis. 

On being asked for p reference, Dr. 
Hutton replied that, having been 
struck with them in the course of his 
miscellaneous reading some years be- 
fore, he had inserted them in his 
Common-place Book on the same page 
which contained au entry in the hand- 
writing of his friend, as singularly ap- 
propriate to his characyer, and to their 
mutual friendship and relation as fel- 
low-students and fellyw-ministers ; but 
that he could not recollect in what 
author he had met with them. Seve- 
ral other friends were then applied 
to, whose acquaintance with the La- 
tin poets, both ancient and modern, is 
very extensive, buy without success. 
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One of these friends has lately referred 
me to Mr. Roscoe’s edition of Pope, 
1X. 255, where is the following pas- 
sage : 

“On the publication of the first 
edition of his poems in 1717, Pope 
presented a copy to Mr. Bethel with 
the following inscription : 


“* Viro antiqua probitate ct amicitid pra- 
dito 
Hugoni Bethel 
Munusculum Alexandri Pope. 


** Te mihi junxcrunt nivei sine crimine 
mores, 
Simplicitas sagax, ingenuusque pudor, 
Et bend nota fides, ct candor frontis ho- 
nestx, 
Et studia studiis non alicna mcis. 


** Mr. Bowles acknowledges that 
these verses are elegant, but thinks 
that Pope could not be the author, 
because at fourteen years he was un- 
acquainted with Latin quantity, as 
appears by his writing Malea for 
Moféa:* an argument by no means 
conelusive, when we recollect that 
Pope, who only began to educate him- 
self whan he was twelve years of age, 
was upwitds of twenty-nine when this 
inscription was written. It is not, 
however, im robalble, that these verses 
may be found in some modern writer 
of Latin poetrs .” 

Bowles, in Vol. I. p. eviii., (Me- 
moirs,) supposes that they may be 
Parnell’s : it does not, however, ap- 
pear that he had any reason to sup- 
ose them not Lope’s because of his 
ignorance of prosody, as there is at 
least one, if there are nut two, short 
a*s made long, in the verses as both 
he (Bowles) and Roscoe have given 
them. Dr. Hrtton’s copy is prosodi- 
cally correct; whence | suspect that 
he must bave \ound them in some 
older writer, to whom Pope also is 
obliged for thew ; but from whom 
they have been quoted in the inserip- 
tion to Mr. Bethy! from memory, 
without studied attevition to accuracy 
of quotation. : 

1 hat your leas leart ed readers mav 
not complain of quite losing this page 
of your Reposiivury, | sul) ua three 
trunslats:ns of the lines in question. 
he first it by the friend who pointed 
out to me the tines in Roscoe. 
he There are aut) orifices for both. See 
Aluswoerth, 














To me how endear'd by thy morals » 
fin'’d, 

Thy simple, sagacious, intelligent miad. 

And truth on thy brow which so modest) 
shone, 

And studies and duties akin to my own 


The second is by a class-fellow ap/ 
friend of the deceased at the Gramme: 
School of Newcastle, who perhaps is 
better acquainted than most scholar 
of the present day with “ the neglect. 
ed Latin poets,” many beautiful gems 
from whom he has transferred into his 
native language, to adorn the pages 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, in which 
they appear under the signature T. D 
He must allow some of his friends 
express their regret that any circum- 
stances should have caused them te 
appear in a periodical work in which 
great talents appear to them to ke 
perverted to the support of principles 
so much at variance with his own 
The public are also indebted to him 
for two dramatic poems of great me- 
rit, The Italian Wife, and Babington. 
In his note aceOmpanying his account 
of the unsuccessful result of his r- 
searches after the original author, and 
his own translation, he observes, that 
the last line is literally correct, fur 
that for several years, at the heed 
School, they had read together befor 
the master off the same book. 


To me how dear thy blamelessness « 
mind, ; 

The simple modest wisdom which wa 

thine ; 
Thy brow, where faith and honour wer 
combin'd, | 

Thy studies, which went hand in hane 

with mine ! 

The third is by the excellent au- 
thor of the discourse, to which the on 
ginal lines are prefixed as @ motte 
by inheritance almost a brother of th 
deceased, his warmly-attached fellow- 
student both at Glasgow and Yor, 
and his confidential friend _and cor 
respondent, as to their various pre 


. * « . with 
jects of ministerial usefulness, ¥! 


their respective difficulties and ene”. 
ragements, during the short pen 
his professional career. 
I lov "d, for thou wast pure 
snow, : 
Ingenuously modest, sim 
Faithful as truth; of opem, 
And our joint studies were 


ties, y. F. 
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as drive? 


pl y wise . 
candid bro*, 
our mute 
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Sin, Penzance. 
AM tempted to submit a few re- 
marks to the consideration of your 
dent Mr. Clarke, (p 279,) 
corresponden . 
ia the hope that they may lessen in 
his mind the force of some of those 
offences which he appears to find in 
the conduct of his Unitarian brethren. 
It is in the abuse of certain names 
that he sees matter of complaint; and 
h he appears to me to over- 
the case, yet I must own I fee! 
some little pager with him, on the 
whole, and am willing to shew him 
that he is not quite so much in the 
minority as he seems to suppose. 

I think Mr. Clarke cowpletely right 
ia the sense which he wishes to assign 
to the term Unitarian, viz., that it 
ought to designate all those who con- 
fine the names and honours of Deity 
to the one God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. With him I judge 
that those who attempt to attach any 
more limited meaning to the word 
than this, do an injury both to their 
brethren and their cause. The very de- 
nvation of the word makes the true 
sense of it obvious to every one; the 
Unitarian is one that is distinguished 
% contending for the unity of God. 
Soevident is this matter, that it makes 
our adversaries dislike to allow us this 
uae ; i¢ appears to them like a con- 
cession of the great point in dispute ; 

a names are important, they 
grudge us the advantage of so good a 
ome. We, however, claim the name ; 
we adopt it, and know ourselves by no 
“her; because we think it a just and 
we name, We contend for the unity 
“( God in opposition to polytheism ; 
‘indeed possible that we may fancy 

heism where it does not exist, 
our opponents will say. Still, 
mepeat it, we contend against Trini- 

‘si On no other ground than 

we regard it as polytheism. 

‘short, Trinitarians may as properly 

8 Our name as continue to use 
teeir own: both parties must fecl that 
he hanes very justly characterize 
~ “Ppesite points of opinion existing 
that them; and it is inevitable 
Sat they will be taken by each party 
ms own sense. To us the two terms 

ee neg ps and 
Teithetsts : ein they only convey 
tne’ to that distinction in the 

‘ature, which in English they 
xe but which, in the original 
» XX, 3% 
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Greek liturgies, was called droeaci, 
or subsistence, all of which are terms 
Which please most of their employers 
without being understood. 

If we do not unjustly limit the sense 
of the term Unitarian, we shall be 
more likely to preserve it in use ; and 
that from the necessity and conveni- 
ency of the case. There is no other 
name which really embraces and de- 
scribes the members of our congreya- 
tions. They like to call us Socinians 
but this term. is extremely inappro- 
priate, because we not only almost 
universally disapprove of that religi- 
ous worship of Christ for which that 
great rman contended, but not a few 
of us, both people and ministers, en- 
tertain more or less of the doctrine 
of the super-angelic pre-existence of 
Christ, which is commonly supposed 
to be entirely denied by those who are 
Socinians. In the extended sense, 
therefore, of the term Unitarian, it 
serves a convenient and necessary use, 
which is peculiar to itself, and is, 
therefore, likely to maintain its ground. 
But if it be allowed to become syno- 
nyinous with the term Socinian, there 
is great reason to fear that popular 
antipathy will succeed in fixing on us 
that one of the two synonymes for 
which we have least liking. 

I think Mr. Clarke is also right in 
disclaiming for Unitarians a denial of 
the divinity of Christ. For myself, as 
a Unitarian, I earnestly avow my be- 
lief that Jesus Christ our Lord was 
most truly divine; divine in his per- 
son, as well as in his doctrine. In 
declaring thus much, I do not mean 
to maintain either his proper deity or 
his personal pre-existence ; his own 
nature I believe to have been properly 
and truly human; such as our own, 
sin excepted; but I also believe that 
in so eminent a sense ‘ he was in the 
Father and the Father ia him,” or, in 
other words, “the word which from the 
beginning was with God, and was God, 
had so become flesh in his person,” 
that he was indeed most inconceiva- 
bly divine, and most justly may be 
called our divine Master and Saviour. 
If any should be disposed to regaid 
these distinctions with contempt as 4 
mere quarrel about words, I beg to 
remind them once more of the im- 
portant influence of names, i all 
questions which involve an a ypeal to 
popular opinion. And surely, ia & 
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matter lke this, we do well to exer. 
cise a holy jealousy, and not willingly 
to snbmit even to the appearance of 
lowering the dignity of one whom we 
so much revere, one iota below what 
we really intend, and what scriptural 
ruth requires. 

ir. ©. deals in certain strictures 
on the views which Unitarians take of 
Here I think he is 
not quite fair; for when a man cen- 
sures the explanations which others 
have given of an important subject, 
he ought to be repared with some of 
his own which he deems better. But 
Mr. C. seems contented to do without 
any at all, and desirous, by the extra- 
ordinary effusion of mysticism in which 
he indulges, to reduce us all to the 
same condition as himself. I think 
he errs in transfusing the mystical 
obsenrity of a few passages of Holy 
Writ over the whole. Three of the 
four Gospels, the Acts, and almost 
the whole of Paul’s acknowledged 
Epistles, speak of Christ in a plain and 
intelligible way; if in the writings of 
John and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
it is somewhat otherwise, we ought 
im reason to interpret the obscure by 
the plain, and not to confound the 
plain by the obscure. A religion of 
unintelligible doginas is as unedifving 
to the heart as it is dreary and desolate 
to the understanding. 


Christ's person, 


pre nT 
a 
London, 

Sir, June 3, 1825, 
’y it is well known that the mo- 
f dern Quakers, unlike their an- 
cestors, are very cautions of entering 
into religions controversy, it mav be 
rather gratifving to some of your 
readers to be informed of the circum- 
stances which operated so powerfutly 
on the minds of the Priends of Water. 
ford, as to draw from them the “ de- 
claration” of their “* faith in the di- 
vinity and manhood of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” which appeared 
in your number for December last. 
(XIX. 726.) 

The Friends in Ireland have been 
zealous in promoting the education of 
the labounng classes, and also in the 
distribution of the Seriptures among 
them, und the Roman Catholics have 
opposed both, especially the latter; 
hence a little bitterness of feeling has 
been engendered between them. In 





addition to this, at a Roman Cathole 
ineeting, wherein those Points were 
discussed, one of their ministers gt. 
tacked = the (uakers, charging the 
whole Society with fanaticism : iq 
support of which he quoted, fro, 

Barclay’s Apology, these words -— 
7 They” (i. e. the Scriptures) * ore 
and may be esteemed a secondary rule. 
subordinate to the Spirit, from which 
they have all their excellency and cer- 
tainty; and taking this as a sort of 
text, he endeavoured to shew, that the 
imagination of every man, respecting 
the influences of the Spirit upon bis 
own mind, being thus raised above the 
Scriptures, nae ogg fanaticism 
as its legitimate fruit, and in proot 
instanced the case of James Nayler, 
which certainly furnished but too 
strong a ground for the charge ; for 
this man’s conduct was so very extr- 
vagant, that Cromwell's Parliament 
resolved, “ That James Nayler, upon 
the whole matter of fact, is cuilty 
of horrid blasphemy ;” also, “ That 
James Nayler is a grand impostor 
and seducer of the people.”* But 


* By way of shewing the spirit of the 
times, | vive your readers, by your per- 
mission, the Parliament's sentence 00 
James Nayler: ‘* The House having 
passed these two resolutions on the . 
of December, 1654, the question cam 
daily before it uniil the l6th, and twe 
divisions took place, when a motion was 
made that the punishment should ve 
death. ‘This was lost by the majority m 
96 to 82, and after much deliberation. 
the next day the punishment was resoiree 
as follows : _— 

““* Resolved, That James Nayier “ 
set on the piliory, w th his head 9 
pillory, in the Palace Yard, Westinias os 
during the space of two hours ou Thar. 
day uext,” (i. e. the following day, a 
shall be whipped through the = 
from Westminster to the Old Escnangt 
London, and there likewise be 2 se 
the pillory, with his head in one gers 
for the space of two hours, on saree 


next, in each place wearing 


Binh 


a pape roe 
and 


~~ . "T eu. ns. 
taining an inscription of his cra ae? 
. ‘ . rr } 
that at the Old Exchange hs & nd ‘bat 
and 


bored through with a hot jon, —— 
he be there also sticmatized - the 
head with the letter B., and ! " agi 
” wre 

afterwards sent to Bristol, - aid cite 
horseback bare ridged, 
backward, and there also f a 
ped the next market-day after 
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this, as the Quaker historian, Wm. 
Sewel, would say, was a ‘* particular 
case of odd behaviour,” with which 
the whole body ought not to be 
charged; and the fact is, they so far 
disapproved of his conduct that they 
dsanted him from the Society. A 
report of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing was published in the Waterford 
Chronicle. The Waterford Mail, of 
the following week, contained a well- 
written anonymous paper in exculpa- 
uon of the Quakers, it is supposed 
by one of their own body, in which 
the writer is rather severe upon the 
Roman Catholics. A few days after 
this appeared, another Catholic meet- 
iag was held, and the same minister 
came forward again with a warm at- 
wok upon the Quakers, and adverted 
to the paper published in the Water- 
ford Mail, but apparently more with a 
view to turn it to ridicule than confute 
it by sober reasoning ; and in order to 
couvince his hearers that the heresy 
of the Quakers is the worst of all 
veresies, both in its kind and degree, 
we amused his audience with some 
account of himself and another gen- 
tleman having visited a Sunday-school, 
which is under Quaker patronage, 
when, On conversing with the gover- 
vess (also a Quaker) on the religious 
wstruction of the children, they found 
‘wat she denied the doctrine of the 
lrinity—of the Divinity of Christ—of 
the Atonement—and, in short, as he 
‘epresented it, nearly all the /unda- 
weatal doctrines of the Christian reli- 
pun ; aad the opinions of this Sun- 
“y-school governess were, by impli- 
cation at least, stated to be those 
>’ , ye those of 
ike body collectively. Now, Mr. Edi- 
Wt, I believe it to have been in con- 
“Wwetce of the publication of those 
charges against the (luakers, that a few 
“dividuals were induced to publish the 
declaration” of the faith of the So- 
2S Dory * Divinity and Manhood 
td and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
Wither, and that from thence he be com- 
“ited w prison in Bridewell, London, 





ry restrained frum the society of 
be » aud there to labour bard till 

be released by Parliament, and 
=a that time shall be debarred the 


pea, ink, and paper, and shall 
aay greet but what he garns by his 
hen ime Gurney Bevan’s Life of 

yler, Phillips, Loudon, 1800. 
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before alluded to. It is very clear 
that the subscribing Friends were well 
satisfied of the soundness of ¢heir 
faith as thereia described ; but that 
their Roman Catholic antagonists will 
not consider their * declaration” of 
the Unity and Supremacy of God, and 
that he is the only proper object of 
religious worship, (which the first pa- 
ragraph clearly implies,) as any con- 
clusive proof of their belief in the 
Trinity, or in the divinity of Christ, 
according to the general acceptation 
of the term, is equally clear. 

The “ declaration”’ itself is extract- 
ed from a letter of George Fox’s to 
the Governor of Barbadoes,* and muse 
therefore be deemed primitive, ortho- 
dow Quakerism ; wad we have the joint 
testimony of five of the most respec- 
table members of that body in Water- 
ford, that it ‘* continues to be the 
faith and belief of the Society to the 
present time.” 

In your introduction to the 
clarativn” you say, that many Unita- 
rians could subscribe to every word of 
it with perfect good faith ; and what 
of that?) The truth is the truth, by 
whomsoever it is declared, and as 
George Fox, in his time, would not, 
so neither will the Irish Quakers of 
the present day, love the éruth the less, 
because it is professed by those called 
Unitarians, i. e. if they are those ho- 
nest men we suppose them, and love 
it, as they profess, fur its own sake. 

From the writings of Fox, Penn, 
Barclay, Pennington, and others of the 
early Quakers, | must conclude, that, 
as it respects the Supreme Being, they 
believed that “ but ons is the Holy 
God, and God but THAT HOLY ONE,” t 
and, also, that this ove Gop is the 
only proper object of all adoration 
aud worship, as firmly, and professed 
it as openly, as those cailed Unitarians 
in the present day; and why the mo- 
dern Quakers, on ‘this side the Irish 
channel, should be so ** horrified” us 
they appear to be at the very name of 
Unitarianism, whilst their brethren on 
the other side that narrow channel, 
and the vast Atlautic, are advocating 
their primitive principles, must be 
left for themselves to explain. Per- 
haps many of them would do well to 
examine the “ foundation” upon hich 


de- 
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. Fox's Journal, p- 358. 


+ Penn's Sandy Foundation Shaken. 
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their opinions are formed, a little 
more closely than heretofore, and they 
may possibly discover it to be as 
“sandy” now as it was esteemed to 
be by William Penn. 

Q. 


a - 
Hoxton, 

Sin, July 30, 1825. 

AS the Editor of a Repository, 

not merely for theological con- 
troversy, but for the dissemination of 
right notions and correct principles 
upon every subject connected with the 
happiness of mankind and the well- 
being of society, I beg leave to trouble 
you with a short statement of an ex- 
periment now being made at Lindfield, 
in the county of Sussex, relative to 
the education of the poor. 

Some benevolent individuals, con- 
ceiving that the labour of children 
might be made to pay for their edu- 
cation, have wnited and built school- 
rooms, at the above place, of suflicient 
capacity for 200 boys and 200 girls. 
During one part of the day (from nine 
to twelve) the children are to be taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
the other part, (from two to five,) the 
boys will be instructed (in classes) in 
agricuitural labour, when the weather 
permits, and in some of the most use- 
ful mechanical arts; while the girls 
will be employed in needlework, the 
duties of the household and dairy, ma- 
hing butter, knitting, straw-plaiting, 
and, in short, every species of domestic 
industry that will contribute to make 
them valuable servants. At the com- 
mencement, the parents or friends of 
each child will pay threepence a week 
tor its education; but the projectors 
of the undertaking are confident that 
experience will soon confirm their 
theory, that the produce of three 
hours’ labour of each child per day, 
will pay the expenses of the establish. 
ment; in which case the weekly 
charge will altogether cease. 

This, Sir, is an undertaking worthy 
of the exertions of the greatest philo- 
sopher and of the most ardent philan- 
thropist. To make the peasantry of 
our country virtuous, by affording 
tuem the means of an inde vemdlent, 
economical education, to eradicate the 
root of all evil, ignorance, is an at- 
tempt worthy of a Briton, and of a 
Briton, too, in the nineteenth century. 

Happy shall I be if this undertaking 


succeeds, hut happier, still far hap 
pier, if its success be proved to de. 
monstration by men of the same reli. 
gious persuasion with myself. If 
Christianity, by its pure doctrines, js 
to have a greater cilicacy than other 
systems of religion, in stimulating 
men to useful exertion, and in im. 
proving the habits and morals of the 
age, surely those Christians whos 
belief is founded wholly on the Serip. 
tures, and whose form of worship is 
not corrupted by superstitious cere- 
monies, should be most strenuous in 
the cause of virtue, and most active 
in their endeavours to ameliorate the 
general condition of the people, and 
remove misery, ignorance and sin from 
the world. May Unitarians, there- 
fore, come forward, on the present 
occasion, with that zeal which the 
importance of the subject and the 
interests of the country so loudly ée- 
mand, and establish schools, if not in 
every district, at least in connexion 
with every chapel belonging to them, 
that they may be ranked amongst th 
benefactoes of mankind, and the name 
Unitarian proclaimed as blessed oa 
the earth. 
JOHN SMITH, Jus. 
ee il 
SIR, 

S the noun, word, in Johni. |, 
A is in our common Bibles printed 
with a capital W, and common readers 
attach additional consequence to it 08 
that very account, may I ask your 
learned correspondents whether 7% 
be in any one ancient Greek MS. wnt 
ten with a capital A? H.-C 
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Critical Synopsis of the Monthly Re. 
pository for August, 1824. 
YORRESPONDENCE OF BAX- 
C TER, &c. In the sprin ot 
1825, a haunted house attracte¢ the 
attention of many inhabitants belong: 
ing to a city situated on the ag * 
shora of the United States. Ne 
several nights in successi0®, + . 
strangest knockings were heard a ss 
doors and windows of a partce 


room in the house; the chairs wer 
removed from their parietal oe 
and huddled together in the ces™ 

the room; other articles of oe 
were scattered about in wild aod pr 
ternatural confusion. The prem®e 
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were visited from time to time by 
eultitudes, of whom several procured 

ission to lodge on different nights 
in the haunted spot. The result of 
their experiment invariably confirmed 
the voraciousness of the reports. 
Scofing was exchanged for silence, 
and unbelief for credulity. One pe- 
coliarity belonging to the invisible 
agent, was, that it never performed 
its operations by candle-light. Hold 
the candle for a moment in the entry, 
and on your return to the room you 
would find deeds of darkness done to 
the furniture and bed. Philosophy 
in vain endeavoured to account for 
these unusual appearances. The in- 
habitants of the house were of the 
Methodist persuasion. ‘The ministers 
of that denomination assured the pub- 
lie that such circumstances were by 
no means new, and exhibited several 
books containing authentic accounts 
of their former occurrence. No ex- 
planation of the mystery has yet been 
offered; no violent religious effects 
have been produced ; and at the mo- 
ment Iam writing, I cannot tell whe- 
ther the nocturnal visitant continues 
or not his impressive, though vague, 
admonitions. 

The Letters of Gilbert Clerke to 
Baxter are excellent studies for ama. 
teur Unitarians. I would suggest to 
the transcriber a various reading. In 
the second letter, instead of finishing 
the third paragraph with “ how in 
solidum?” I would read, “ how in 
solidum, if an Archbishop may con- 
troul him?” What follows this, is a 
new quotation from Cyprian. 

A little below, I see no propriety in 
the citation, Matt. iv, 17; ch. vii. 14, 
might furnish a kind of an illustra- 

to the writer’s argument, Per- 

sons more familiar with scripture and 

th the point in controversy may 
of some text apter still. 

In paragraph 7, the sentence, But 

such a sovereign power, &c., 
a either be made interrogatory, 
ee particle should be in- 


; er power, 
like this Gilbert Clerke. He was 
i oe and candid. 

ormation by means of kindness. 


vy sich arty could this fact have 
divulged ? By him who had 
Committed the felony or him who had 
wares and Concealed it? Though 
Pathetic and impressive, this 
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anecdote involves some circumstances 
of a delicate and painful nature which 
one would almost wish had been con- 
fined to the applauding and rewarding 
bosom of the Deity alone. But the 
example may be of use. It also makes 
us revere something in human na- 
ture. 

Protestant Bigotry in Ireland. 
Such enactments as are here quoted 
could probably be no where found in 
the annals of the present century ; 
hence, may we not infer an advance in 
the spirit of toleration, however im- 
yerceptible in its positive movements? 
Che hour-hand of human improvement 
frequently surprises us with unex- 
pected positions. 

Criticisn on Homer, &c. Mr. 
Evans’s hypothesis receives support 
from the very etymology of the word 
Sais. I should think it likely that aon 
was an early proverbial epithet an- 
nexed to dais, and descriptive of the 
precision with which the act of di- 
viding implied in that substantive was 
accustomed to be executed. That it 
bears the meaning of equal partition, 
instead of epicurean richness, Heyne 
refers for proof to the Odyse. T. 281— 
283. To derive it from evs, seems 
very far-fetched. 

The fathers might have borrowed 
the notion of Christ’s descent into hell 
from the classics, if they had not 
found it already in the Scriptures, 
1 Pet. iii. 19. Rosenmiiller has an- 
ticipated Mr. Evans’s idea, but goes 
further back, and supposes that Peter 
adopted the vulgar notion of defunct 
persons descending into the place of 
departed spirits, and prosecuting the 
habits and employments to which 
they had fondly been addicted when 
alive ! 

The criticism on Coloss. iv. 1, &e., 
is very happily appended to the re- 
marks on Homer. : 

Friendly Correspondence between 
an Unitarian and a Calvinist. 

I apprehend these writers will 
scarcely ever approach towards @ mu- 
tual agreement. And the reason 
seems to be this—they both adopt 
for the grounds of their reasoning 
sentiments rather than ages. agr ; OF, 
to speak more properly, they permit 
their principles to be so tinged by ~ 
prevailing hues of sentiment whic 
radically belong to their respective 
characters, that even though, on com- 
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paring notes, they could unite in their 
purely logical maxims, they must still 
become reconciled in matters of feel- 
ing, before they can move onward 
together in a harmonious agreement. 
Is not this, after all, the secret of 
most protracted religious disputes, 
and of the little success resulting from 
continued discussion?) This Calvinist 
is in his very nature tremulous, 
gloomy, melancholy. Fear is the ele- 
ment of his soul. The Unitarian, on 
the contrary, is joyous, confident, 
daring. Now it is not possible to 
prevent these prevailing biasses from 
affecting their respective interpreta- 
tions of scripture and views of God’s 
character. There is too much la- 
mentable truth in the following maxim 
of the Calvinist; “ As respects spi- 
ritual affections and desires, I cannot 
see how it is possible that the two 
sects can harmonize.” The influence 
of this very cause will prevent them 
also from harmonizing in their specu- 
lative views. 

Before dismissing this paper, 1 
must quote two impressive remarks 
from the Unitarian, which struck my 
mind with much foree, and are worthy 
of no little deep and candid rumina- 
tion on the part of Calvinists, 

1. **No man is against reason, 
until he finds reason ayainst him.” 

2. ** The experiment of the doe- 
trine of never-ending punishment has 
heen tried for ages, and has left men 
as hardened and as dissolute as ever.” 
Is not this last a bold assertion ? 

Cantabrigiensis is a keen remarker 
enough. 

Biographical Notice of Beauharnois. 
One ought not to quarrel with an in- 
teresting and well-written paper wher- 
ever itis found. But I could not help 
inquiring, while reading the present 
biography, how came it here? Per. 
haps the Monthly Repository has 
identified the cause of Napoleon and 
his adherents with that of general 
liberality. If so, it would be a good 
reason for the insertion of this paper, 
though the previous question, in my 
mind, remains yet to be settled, whe- 
ther such identification be in all re. 
spects correct. This, Mr. Editor, 
might constitute a fair topic for youre 
self and cor respondents to discuss. 

: bir. J. Y’. Smith in reply to Pro. 
Jester Cheneviere. 1 have been con- 
sil« rably interested by this communi. 
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cation. Some of the statements an 
arguments are strong and very well 
pushed, though others are as fee. 
ble as water. There is much truth 
and good sense in the following Ir 
mark: “ A very small measure of 
the most rational zeal in the infiniy 
concerns of religion is sutlicient to 
stamp a person an enthusiast, in the 
Opinion of many who would admirea 
far more impassioned enthusiast for 
music, the drama, or the dance.” 

The extract which Dr. Smith quotes 
from a private journal is rather unfor. 
tunate for him. I should suppose 
the last paragraph would be taken ia 
a court of justice as pretty good ev 
dence in favour of M. Cheneviere’s 
suspicion of a ‘* concerted movement” 
to evangelize Geneva and its vicinity, 
The coincidence, at any rate, is very 
remarkable between the projects sug- 
gested in that paragraph, aud te 
events which have subsequently taken 
place in Geneva. 

A great defect in Dr. Smith’s rea- 
soning is, that he frequently forgets 
that le is pleading before a liberal 
public, rather than an audience af 
sympathising, prejudiced Calvinists, 
His conclusions, even when night, seem 
tou be accidental, and not to spnog 
from broad, well-grounded principics. 
Sometimes I know not whether « & 
art or simplicity which causes bun te 
assume, with quite an off-hand a 
surance, the unquestionable and at 
questioned truth and correctness 0 
the whole apparatus of Calvinistic 
doctrines and feelings. The same 
fuult is to be detected in many pes 
tions of the ‘* Calvinist” above-wen- 
tioned, who carries on the correspon 
ence with your “ Unitarian.’ ve 
but a Calvinist would be impr 
with the extract from the joums 
before alluded to? Why every en) 
supposes that members of that ert 
mination would find infinite fault ¥! d 
the state of things in Geneva. An 
. — as Dr. Smita 
what a mighty dust has pase’ 
raised, what foul-mouthed langue 
has he poured forth at M. ¢ hen “4 
representation of the impressio®s P - 
duced on his wind by some statem . 
in “* The Refuge”! See hiw ta" 
‘« His heart must be hardened be} : 
even a very high degree of r ‘lee- 
callousness. ‘To such a heart, ™ - 
hood must be food, and the most © 
rageous calumnies a conge® 
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ght,” &e. &e. Dr. Sinith’s quota- 
on from the Refuge itseif is not 
euch more fascinating than these 
cndictive representations. Is there 
nothing apparently of a dangerous 
wadency in that paragraph, which 
places the most hardened sinner and 
the most virtuous saint on a perfect 
level in the sight of God? 

Dr. Smith’s defence of some of his 
frienls by name is pitiably lame. He 
would better have let them alone. 
Why devote separate sections in such 
s formal manner to “ (1.) A. Em- 
paytaz,” to “(4.) Henry Drum- 
mond, Esq.,” and to others, if, after 
talking and conjecturing about and 
about them, he leaves them just where 
ihey were found under the load of M. 
Chenevitre’s charges? ‘This is a poor 
way of backing one’s friends. 

p. 470, where Dr. Smith quotes 
a sentence from M. Cheneviere, on 
the insuiliciency of good works to 
procure salvation, is a striking in- 
stance how nearly the most opposite 
sects approach each other, and how 
easily they might agree in general 
speculative principles and their con- 
sequent results, if sectarian jealousy 
wl alarm did not interfere to drive 
them widely asunder. 

“The substitute for despised Cal- 
vinisin has proved its insufliciency to 
“em the torrent of moral corruption.” 
First, we have a right to suspect in 
wme of this moral corruption, a le- 
kitimate consequence of the ancient 
natural Calvinism. Second, the 
‘ubstitnte for despised Calvinism, if 
wt able to stem the existent torrent 
of corruption, may have prevented it 
frow merging more than it has into 
the broad and overwhelming flood 
with which other parts of the conti- 
= have been deluged. Third, 

“at perplexing inconsistency the 
“0¥e proposition introduces into the 
cree of Dr. Smith’s own ideas! 

Wlarianism he all along represents 
Andina instrument by which 
don ent of moral corruption was 
Gener my and naturally let in upon 
while . _Of course, how could it, 

“felting in the torrent, have any 


a 
mcy to stem the self-same 
food ? 


Ua the whole, it is not to be re- 
eetted, that this buz has been ex- 
We about the Genevese Unitarians. 

Caanot doubt that it will do them 
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good. It is a most blessed thing in 
this world to be able to count a few 
enemies, and to have one’s pure mind 
stirred up, not only by way of re- 
membrance, but by way of annoy- 
ance. I hope that Calvinists and 
Trinitarians will never let us quite 
alone on this side of the grave. We 
are so good-natured, we have so much 
confidence in the great purposes of 
Providence, we have so much reliance 
on the better things in hwoan nature, 
we have seen such deplorable effects 
from over-heated zeal, that perhaps 
our tendencies lie too much towards 
coldness and apathy. The late efforts 
of meddling travellers at Geneva, so 
far from giving Orthodoxy a large and 
firm footing there, will only cause 
Unitarianism in that and perhaps 
other quarters to look to itself, to 
repair some possible defects, which 
long security may have sutlered to 
steal in, and ere long to shine forth 
with reavvated beauty, excellence, and 
power. 

Corrector, On Mr. Worsley, must 
be answered by that gentleman hime 
self. 

Review. Ben David's Reply. The 
Reviewer questions the policy of Dr. 
Jones’s * fearless avowal of Unita- 
rianism.” At this I humbly demur. 
In the first place, Dr. Jones’s Unita- 
rianisin is so completely interwoven 
into all his views and speculations, 
that how could he help avowing it, 
in a work of this kind, even had he 
attempted its concealment? Next, 
there is some ** good policy” in con- 
tributing such additional reputation to 
the cause of Unitarianisin as works of 
this description are adapted to effect. 
And lastly, if there be any strength in 
the arguments advanced by Dr. Jones 
in defence of Christianity, perhaps 
they would gain as much force of 
influence by coming from the unex- 
pected quarter of Unitarianism, as 
they would lose by their alarming 
connexion with it, 

If the Reviewer will carefully look 
over the first extract he has taken from 
Ben David, I think he will find nothing 
which will make him particularly de- 
mur to the statement quoted from p 
5, respecting the immortality of the 
soul. Ben David, 1 presume, allades 
to the popular, inetaphysical dogma 
of the inherent, essential immortality 
of the soul, which our Saviour cer- 
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tainly so far “ discarded,” as never 
to discuss nor even to inculcate it. 

Ben David's criticism, described in 
p. 477, as “ingenious,” does not 
strike me as particularly such. The 
scriptural references in the extract on 
p. 473, are either very incorrect, or 
very irrelevant. 

Dissenting Registers of Births, &e. 
Although the legal question connected 
with this subject, has quietly slept for 
along time, and may continue to do 
so for an indefinite time to come, yet 
sooner or later, it secms to me, some 
crisis must unavoidably arrive, when 
the whole Dissenting body, and per- 
haps the whole British kingdom, will 
be startled from its repose, and sha- 
ken to its centre, by a judicial deci- 
sion, clothed with constitutional au- 
thority, that shail mortally wound the 
interests of Dissenters, together with 
those of their possible Episcopalian 
descendants and connexions. 

Intelligence. Protestant Society, 
&e. The introduction of the subject 
of West-Indian Episcopacy into Mr. 
Wilks’s speech and the Society’s reso- 
lutions, appears to me quite imperti- 
nent. It is not shewn, nor even 
hinted, that the new colonial estab- 
lishments will operate as a peculiar 
infringeraent upon “ Religious Liber- 
ty,”” and, therefore, there are a hun- 
dred questions with which this spe- 
cific society might with as much pro- 
priety interfere as with this. There 
8 in Lord Holland’s fine speech, a 
passage somewhat obscure and con- 
fused, respecting political power and 
persecution (p. 489). Instead of the 
expressions ‘* circumscribed,” and 
“encumbered,” would not ** impos- 
ing” or “ armed with,” convey his 
Lordship’s meaning better? Even 
then, his ideas would not be lucidly 
brought out. 

Parliamentary. The discoveries 
made respecting the indulgence al- 
lowed to trish revenue officers, would 
prove that the English Government is 
as yet very far from being a govern- 
ment of laws instead of men. 

Let me take occasion to bear my 
feeble testimony to the admirable 
deliberative spint which appears to 

revail at the present time in the 
British Parliament. I can of course 
judge only by the reports which I 

at adistance. But in these I see 
much to be charmed with and to 








. 
~ ist, 18 4. 


approve. Every question produ ad 
on the floor appears to receive a tho. 
rough, patient, and adequate discus. 
sion. If large ministerial majorities 
are secured by the Trupt st ute of the 
constitution, certain it is, that these 
majorities carry not their triumphs 
with an overbearing, unlistening petv. 
lance. Every objection from the op. 
position seems to receive a candid 
consideration and a patient answer, 
Profound and subtle argument, ve. 
rious and extensive knowledge, high 
and fair courtesy, are elicited from 
the combatants in every debate. Ba 
glishmen have reason to boast of their 
Parliament. In many respects, there 
is not an assembly of men on earth 
to compare with it. It is the fertile 
table-land of talents, of political and 
intellectual excellence. Proud and 
fond as I am of my own country and 
her institutions, yet in some things 
requisite to form the perfection of le- 
gislative qualifications, I feel and am 
willing to acknowledge the inferiority 
of the American Congress. Let not 
your haughty national spirit scorn this 
comparison. 1 think I can enumerate 
several circumstances calculated t 
modify the apparent difference of a- 
vantages in a competition between the 
two assemblies, 1 will first mention, 
however, some obvious causes, which 
would seem to account, in a great 
measure, for the existing supenority 
of Parliament. Its numbers are dou- 
ble those of Congress, and therefore 
the few, who are necessary to t@ oe 
leading part in business and debate, 
might be supposed to present 4 nore 
concentrated distillation of —— 
Our age and condition as a nation 
forth comparatively fewer exclusive 
disciplined, professed statesinea. ©" 
reneral standard of education being 
oes elevated in this country than i 
the other, fewer minds, intensely 
complished, are to be found 0 ge 
bled in our national council. Yet, 
the other hand, is not the —. 
Legislature superior to the rag 
its constitution, its actual, wi on of 
sential contact with every —* 
the people whose interests if = of 
over and preserves? [ am a ~* 
writings bis 
speeches on the — side of © 
uestion. But sure y y ‘ 
a many splendid and soothing apolo- 
gies for the defects 











Constitution. They carry not the 
convictien home, that a better might 
vot exist. The very nature of the 
case, when simply stated, would seem 
to warrant the preference in favour of 
on equitable and more general repre- 
entation. And the simple fact must 
wll’ for something, that America, 
though harassed, as is to be expected, 
with a variety of subordinate feuds 
and conflicting opinions, has not, like 
England, a large, respectable, restless, 
and growing party of Reformers, who 
are discontented with the very frame 
of the government, and unceasingly 
sim at its alteration. But besides the 
preferable structure of Congress, it 
probably contains as large an average 
anount of wisdom and ability as any 
promiscuous half of the British Par- 
lament. We have great names and 
choice = not to be shamed by 
yours. Generally speaking, each re- 
presentative to Congress is among the 
cleverest of the fifty thousand who 
eecthim. In numerous cases, it is 
quite a gratifying matter of curiosity 
\» witness the instinctive attraction 
which causes populous cities and 
counties to select from among their 
habitants the master-mind of the 
whole, whose single name operates as 
a charm to reconcile the most invete- 
rule parties, and to secure at the hust- 
“gs an unanimous result, without 
tae — of one syllable of flattery, 
one lo lar of bribery, one squeeze of 
‘ueitation, or one pint of whiskey. 
ln the state of Georgia (one of the 
nost democratical states of the union) 
% the very last election, there were 
re representatives to be chosen to 
Sngress, and only nine candidates 
ofered themselves! In consequence 
: spontaneous and unimpeded 
“fancy of talents, we have no pure 
“ockheads in Congress; no herd; 
® wielded mob of dandies ; no per- 
neiications of vacuity ; our most 
; ing Tariff-men, with a little dis- 
“y at umes of helpless ignorance 
. udicrous mistakes, had always 
a better to offer than “I 
Tee’ let us go on and have the 
¥ ya unmortalizing speech ! 
3 ebate on the New Churches’ 
» Mir. Hume must have made some 
tidy. 20 recorded by the Reporter. 
ane ef on in his speech any in- 
me partic i mistepresentation, nor 
re ular references, with which 
XX, 30 
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Dr. Lushington and others charge 
him. ; 

Dr. Lushington will find it hard to 
reconcile the two following proposi- 
tions: “Ile (Dr. L.) was always a 
friend to toleration in the utmost la- 
titude * * * * At the same time 
he would do every thing in his power 
to support that Establishment of 
which he was a member.” 

Lord Palmerstone said, ‘“ There 
was no principle of union so binding 
as community of opinion and religious 
belief.” Hardly so, Interest, family, 
country, are in general stronger ties 
than that. 

** He wished Dissenters to enjoy 
every toleration, but he did not de- 
sire they should increase.” 

Girant them every toleration, and 
they will infallibly increase. 

The mighty speeches of Sir Isaac 
Coflin remind me of an address which 
I heard that Honourable Gentleman 
deliver at an examination of the pub- 
lic Latin School of the city of Boston 
in 1822. He is by birth an American, 
and was educated at that seminary. 
After professing his gratification at 
the exercises, he addressed some of 
his usual’ sententious advice to the 
pupils, and, to encourage them in 
their future exertions by the sight of a 
living example, he bade them look 
upon him, who, in consequence of 
the advantages enjoyed by him in that 
very institution, had attained (accord- 
ing to his own words) “ rank, wealth, 
and distinction, a command in the 
British navy, and a seat in the British 
Parliament.” 

Prussia New Common Prayer Book. 
It would have gratified one’s intense 
curiosity to know what specific altera- 
tions have been introduced into this 


liturgy. 
 —— a 


Crediton, 

Sir, August 2, 1825. 

JOU have permitted a correspon- 
Y dent, who dates from Kenil- 
worth, to insert some remarks (p. 
393) upon a trifling composition of 
mine, the “* Hymn of Mary Magda- 
lene ;’ to which, I trust, that your 
feelings of justice will allow me @ 
lace in your miscellany to reply. 
Vho the author of the communication 
may be, I have neither the means nor 
the wish to ascertain ; and from this 
time I have only to say to him, a 
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Orlando does tu Jacques—“ I do de- 
sire that we may be better strangers.” 

I had certainly imagined, that it 
was not altogether unlawful (more 
particularly among the Unitarian Non- 
conformists) for an individual to form 
an opinion for himself, upon any pas- 
sage of Scripture without reserve ; 
and to publish it without apprehending 
an accusation of ‘ contributing to 
perpetuate an atrocious calumny.” It 
appears, however, that I was decidedly 
mistaken; for here is a personage, 
whose “ indignation has been roused,” 
and who seems to think me worthy 
of “the darkest times of Gothic ig- 
norance,”’ because upon the character 
of Mary Magdalene I happen to have 
formed an opinion that is not his 
own. 

I know not, Sir, what your irascible 
correspondent will think, or what 
words he will find to do justice to his 
thoughts, when I candidly avow, that, 
after all his four columns of “ indig- 
nant” dulness, I feel no wish to un- 
write one line that I have written. I 
prefer my supposition to his demon- 
stration; and { am happy to believe 
that my life (though not very long) 
has been suflicient to convince all 
whose praise or censure [I would win 
or avoid, that it is not one of -my 
habits to traduce the dead, or one of 
my pleasures to defame a woman. 

I am, however, open to conviction. 
I will read, as soon as an opportunity 
is given me, the works to which your 
correspondent has done me the ho- 
nour to refer me. Jn return for this 
condescending attention, will he allow 
me to recommend to his reperusal 
that chapter of Matthew, to which 
no man can recur too often, which 
begins with, “‘ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged’’—and proceeds to intimate 
something respecting the folly of at- 
tempting to remove a mote from ano- 
ther’s eye, while the operator himself 
has « beam in his own? 

I have also, Sir, to thank my “ in- 
dignant” monitor for his extraordinary 
advice respecting the quarters, in 
which I am in future “ to seek sub- 
jects for my muse.” I regret that I 
cannot pacyfy him by a promise of 
comptiance ; but a poet's privileges 
are too precious to be lightly resigned. 

The restrictions to which he submits 
must be imposed by himself alone ; 
and the critic that shall prescribe 
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those limitations to him, which Canute 
is said to have prescribed to the oceay, 
may chance to be only rewarded by 
discovering, that it is a property of 
water to wet.* 

In the same page, Sir, which con. 
tained the obnoxious poem, there are 
some stanzas to the fate of the brave 
and noble Riego :—if your correspun- 
dent will give himself the trouble to 
read them, perhaps he will coinckde 
with me in opinion, that the same 
pen which was volunteered to the me- 
mory of a patriot, was not likely to 
be prostituted to the defamation of a 
woman. 

My parting advice, Sir, to your cor- 
respondent is this—that he reserve his 
“* indignation” in future for other and 
juster occasions ; and that he pass over 
whatever compositions may appear in 
your periodical under the same local 
date as the *‘ Hymn of Mary Magds- 
lene.” He that has any wish to avoid 
the plague will not make an unneces- 
sary pilgrimage to Smyrna; and oo 
man who has a particular dread to ea- 
counter a crocodile, will perform his 
ablutions in the waters of the Nile. 

THE AUTHOR, &. 
re 

Sir, June 26, 1825, 

N reading the letter of “ A Father 
I of a Family,” (p. 285,) it occurs & 
me that there are schools established 
on the plan he speaks of, not exact! 
perhaps by a Joint-Stock wary 
but by the union of individuals, wee 
agree to subscribe so much gh. 
with a deposit to start with, to defray 
outfit, &e., and have for this a share 
and the privilege of nominating * 
scholar, such privilege to be traie 
ferable, subject to approbation. ‘ 
have been told, that at Plymout, 
Chatham, Edinburgh, such 4 
tions exist, and are enabled at a mo 2 
rate expense, say eight or ten fee 
a year, to provide a very oo ch the 
tion. I am not acquaintes wit 
details of their plans, which | eupyes 
are capable of being adapted to “nn 
situations; perhaps some of yes . 
ers are and would favour us with em 
which would be agreeable to 
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Controversy on & Marriage Protest 
of “ Freethinking Christians.” 


wis controversy escaped our no- 

tice at the time it was carried on; 
but it is so important, as a part of the 
religious history of the day, and is so 
intimately connected with the subject 
of the Unitarian Marriage Bill, which 
is likely to engage still more of the 
lic attention, that we think it right 

to record it at length. Our account 
of it is taken+verbatim from “ The 
Freethinking Christians’ Quarterly Re- 
gister,” No. VIII, for July, 1824, (de- 
scribed in the Preface to be the last 
Number, “ at least for the present,”) 
pp. 325-335. Widely as we differ 
ia opinion from the persons by whom 
this work has been conducted, and 
wach as we have been surprised at 
the spirit which they have occasionally 
wanifested towards other Christians 
and Unitarians, we must do them the 
justice to say, that they have acted a 
consistent, manly and Christian part 
with regard to the Marriage Service, 
aod that if the Unitarians in general 
obtain relief in this respect, it will be 
mainly owing to the bold and steady 
resistance to the established ritual 


shewn by this small portion of thei 
body, Ep.] - % 


(* the 5th of December, 1824, 
two of the members of our 
cuurch were married at the Church of 
%t Stephen’s, Coleman Street, and, 
00 the following day, there a peared 
mihe Times and Chronicle, aily pa- 
= dang following statement of par- 


YESTERDAY morning was married, at 
the parish Church of St. Stephen, Cole- 
man Street, Mr. William Woods to Miss 
—_ Hodges. _ This was the first in- 
Mee of presenting a protest against the 
re lage Ceremony of the Church since 

tejection of the Marquis of Lans- 
oe § bill for granting relief to Protes- 
es entertaining scruples with 
or os to the established ceremony, and 

lowing scene took place :— 

parties being assembled in the 
“room, the minister inquired of the 
if he intended to present a 
' against the ceremony. Upon 
wered in the affirmative, he said, 
don’t marry you. { shall not 
he f any protest is presented.” 
mist parties assembled then asked 
er if it was his intention to 
® Marty the party? When he 
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replied, “I have nothing to say to you, 
Sir; if you interrupt, I shall commit you 
to the custody of a constable.” Upon 
which‘the party answered that he was not 
guilty of avy interraption; his presence 
as a friend and neighbour of the party 
being recognized by the rubric, and con- 
sistent with the law of the land, 

When at the altar the bridegroom pre- 
sented a written protest, which the mi- 
nister, who was accompanied by the 
churchwardens, declared he would not 
receive ; repeating that @ constable was 
in attendance to take into custody any 
party who should interrupt the ceremony. 
The minister having on this occasion read 
the whole of the service, on their return 
to the vestry-room, the gentleman who 
had given away the bride, addressed the 
minister as follows :—“* May I now, Sir, 
say a few words to you? Did we not 
wait on you on Friday last, to explain to 
you that the parties had conscientious 
scruples with regard to the marriage ce- 
remony ?’’ “ You did.” “ Did we not 
inform you that they would present a 
protest against that ceremony ?"’ ‘ You 
did.” “Did you not state that you would 
receive that protest?” “1 did.” When 
the gentleman exclaimed, “ Then, Sir, 
before what you esteem the altar of God, 
you have broken your promise.” In reply 
to which the minister pleaded that he had 
since changed his mind. One of the par- 
ties present having exclaimed, “ What! 
a minister of the church change his mind 
after having given a solemn promise 2?" 
the party, who had previously spoken, 
holding a Bible in his hand, asked the 
minister if he respected that book, em- 
phatically reading aloud the following 
passage from the Psalms, (ci. 7,) ‘* He 
that worketh deceit shall not dwell within 
my house; he that telleth lics shall not 
tarry in my sight.” 

After some strong remarks upon the 
threat which had been used of meeting 
conscientious scruples by an appeal to a 
constable, the whole party retired. The 
following has been handed to us as a 
copy of the protest delivered on this oc- 
casion : 

““ The undersigned members of the 
church of God meeting in Londoa, being 
Protestant Dissenters, and commonly 
kuown by the name of Freethinking 
Christians, in obedience to the dictates of 
their own consciences, and in accordance 
with the instructions of the church to 
that effect, hereby protest, as well on 
the part of the church as on their own 
part, against the ase, in their instance, 
of the marriage ceremony as contained 
in the Book of Comown Prayer, to which 
ceremony, though the same be contrary fe 
their belief, they are compelled to sub- 
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mit, as the only means of obtaining a legal 
marriage. They feel themselves compelled 
to protest against such ceremony for the 
following reasons :— 

** Ist. Because, whilst admitting the 
civil institutions of the country, they deny 
the Scripture authority of the Church of 
England to decree rites and ceremonies ; 
much less to impose such on those who 
dissent from her community. 

** 2dly. Because, whilst admitting the 
civil, they do not admit the spiritual au- 
thority of the minister by whom the mar- 
riage ceremony is performed ; believing 
the Jewish priesthood to have been su- 
perseded by Christianity, and none other 
to have been instituted by Christ. 

** 3dly. Because they do not believe 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, in the 
name of which the marriage ceremony is 
solemnized, this doctrine appearing to 
them, and being by the Christian church 
of which they are members, publicly re- 
presented to the world, both in writing 
and discourse, as but one of the many 
lamentable corruptions of Christianity, 
alike repugnant to reason and contrary to 
Scripture. 

** (Signed) “ W. WOODS, 
* S, HODGES,” 

This statement, printed as we have 
said in the Times and Chronicle, was 
also copied into the following papers 
—the Courier, the Morning Post, the 
Star, the Glole and Traveller, and 
the Ledger ; it appeared in several of 
the provincial journals, and even found 
its way into the French papers. None 
of the government prints in our own 
country, ventured to censure the con- 
duct of our friends, or to treat with 
levity the complaints of conscientious 
dissent from the Church—this task 
was reserved for a single journal, and 
that one claiming to advocate the in- 
terests of liberty and independence. 
The French papers, indeed, both ultra 
and liberal, united in condemning the 
intolerance evinced in England, in the 
above instance, to the scruples of con- 
science. Indeed, the report of the 
marriage and protest of our friends, 
was viewed by the French editors as 
matter of peculiar interest, touching 
the efforts then making, by the advo. 
cates of priestly despotism in France, 
to place marriage again in that coun. 
try exclusively in the hands of the cler- 
ty ; and to assimilate the enlightened 
aw of France, upen this subject, to 
the oppressive principle of the English 
law: ina word, what the enlightened 
here are seeking to remove, the cor. 
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rupt in France are endeavouring wo r. 
store. The Etoile, an ultra French 
paper, and consequently the advoeas, 
of the corrupt claims of the chureh 
with regard to marriage, inserted oa 
the 10th December, the account o 
the marriage and protest of our friends, 
at St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street: 
but, at the same time, condemned in 
the strongest manner the intoleran: 
conduct of the minister in rejecting 
the protest of our friends, and his 
threatening to call in the civil force: 
upon which concession the Courier 
Francais, a liberal paper, offered th 
next day the following spirited and 
appropriate animadversions :— 


“ THe Etoile exclaims against the Es. 
GLISH LAW, and it is a similar law which 
the Jesuits wish re-established in France. 
Among us it is wished that marriage and 
baptisms, under the pain of their being 
declared null, should be consecrated by 
the priests of the dominant religion; Dis. 
senters are to be forced, by a tyrawmen 
law, to submit to forms and ceremonies 
not in unison with their creed. \t will oot 
certainly be said, that the Catholic Church 
is more tolerant than the English Church; 
it refuses the rites of sepulchre to an aged 
man suspected of Jansenism—the doors 
of the church are closed against an unbe- 
lieving sponsor; and it is still asserted, 
that if a law established among us te 
same relation as in England, there wou d 
be no difficulty in the way of Dissenters 
from the Church, obtaining the nupba’ 
benediction ; and that their profess, \ 
they made any, would be viewed mor 
tolerantly by the gens d’ armes, than by 
the Enclish constables. A wist LAW aoe 
separates the civil attestation from oe 
religious ceremony. ‘This law, wan . 
cannot be altered without violating that 
part of the charter which prociaims#! ghd 
of conscience—allows the citizens fF 
main satisfied w'th the civil attestave® 
or have recourse to the religious © he 
mony ; all consciences, therefore, ay” 
satistied ; all rights are guaranteed . oo 
those important acts of life are ear 
posed to scruples and caprices “a 
ought not to be acknowledged by the ys , 
As long as the religious ceremony : : 
imposed by the law, the priests wes nel 
themselves tolerant, and intolerance "ti 
comes rare, and less dangerous 89°" " 
exists. It is this admirable | : r~ dc- 
things which the fanatics “—~* uate? 
stroy. And what will they *@ por 
An order of things which they then ; 
call tyrannical, odious, Oppresset, t nal 
able, when established in count” 
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Catholic. They condemn « L 















sed want to introduce it into France. 
The law which they call ¢yrannic, when 
eciablished for the benefit of the English 
cerey, they think excellent when esta- 
wished in favour of the Catholic priests : 
they have now, however, pronounced 
heir own condemnation, Who will now 
praise the plan of a law which is to make 
the divil attestation subordinate to the 
religions ceremony? It can never be 
wore vietoriously combated than in quot- 
ing the fact mentioned by the £éoile, aud 
the remarks which accompany it.”’ 


From these judicious and liberal 
comments of the French Editor, we 
tura, not without a feeling of concern, 
to the narrow-minded, flippant and 
specious criticisms on the conduct and 
protest of our friends, which appeared 
in the leading article of Tue Times 
newspaper, on the day after its pub- 
lication of those proceedings. 


“ We inserted an article from a corre- 
spondent yesterday, on the subject of a 
protest tendered to a clergyman of the 
Charch of England, by a couple about to 
be married, against the ceremony, ac- 
cording to which the clergyman was 
sound by his duty and solemn obligation 
@ perform the rite. The manner in 
which we have here stated the case will 
thew our opinion upon it. If the clergy- 
mau had previously promised to accept 
the protest, he had inadvertently entered 
mo an improper engagement, trom the 
fraction of which, however, the party 
with whom the engagement was made 
uld receive no damage ; for what good 
ould this protest do them, unless the 

ation of the parish priest were a 
tod to those who were married by him? 
na the clergy of the Established 
peng to do With protests of this na- 
er Or where is the acceptance of 
hariitined as a part of their duty ? 
pi optional with them to use or to 

" & part of any of the Church cere- 
mere d They pledge themse'ves, and 
‘ideas es bound at their ordination, 
¢ Raele ae the Liturgy of the Church 
ted nd,’ their hands, therefore, are 

} aud it seems excessively foolish to 
cally nae with protests in an affair 
be quite youd their controul, It would 
ae 4s rational in the clergyman to 
c * couple a protest on account of 
pe faith, as for them to give him one 

Sccount of a rite contzined in the Book 
» _ wmwu Prayer. Indeed, it appears 
man that if a Dissenting couple must 

~ 4 protest on account of their being 
bs oy - Church, and according to 

Kiting 2 ® Minister of their own Dis- 
§ Cougregation is the proper person 
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to whom the protest should be tendered, 
and by whom it should be received ; for 
by such a process he learns, and is as- 
sured, that though this portion of his 
flock may seem to quit him on the most 
important occasion of their lives, it is 
only because the existing law of the land 
forces them, and that he is not, there- 
fore, to esteem them as renegades and 
deserters, 

** The particular protest, however, in 
question, (that signed by W. Woops and 
S. HopGes,) possesses a degree of absur- 
dity peculiar to itself; from which, per- 
haps, ingenuity might contrive to purify 
similar documents in future. The parties 
protesting first to go to the Church, and 
then aud there they protest * against the 
use in their instance of the marriage ce- 
remony, as contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer.’ Now, suppose for a 
moment, that the clergyman had been 
inclined to violate his duties, and having 
got the couple into the Church, had pro- 
fessed his readiness to save them the 
trouble of a protest, by marrying the:n 
according to any other form they might 
wish. /JVould they have suffered him? 
Would they have been content to place 
the validity of their marriage upon so 
rotten a foundation? Certainly not. 
They, therefore, protest to the officiating 
minister against his marrying them by 
the prescribed form, whilst, at the same 
time, they would not suffer him to marry 
them by any other. Does not this ab- 
surdity prove, that the clergyman is not 
the person to whom the protest should be 
presented? He does not force them to 
be marricd according to the ritual of the 
Church of England; they enter the sa- 
cred temple voluntarily, and would force 
him, if he should attempt to diverge, to 
use that ritual. The protest then goes 
on to say, or to complain, that the par- 
ties are compelled to submit to the 
‘ Church ceremony, as the only means of 
obtaining a legal marriage.’ And is not 
the clergyman also compelled to submit 
to the use of that ceremony? How pre- 
posterous, then, when all are subject to 
the same compulsion, for one to protest 
to another, of an obligation which is not 
of Ais imposing to whom the protest Is 
offered; but by which, whether with or 
against his will, he is equally bound with 
the author of the protest ! Having said 
thus much on the rationale of the subject, 
we must add, that we cannot excuse the 
clergyman for any radeness in his manner 
of rejecting the foolish protest, or for any 
needless menace of legal constraint. 


There appeared, in answer to the 
above article, some very spirited and 
just observations from the Editor of 
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the Globe and Traveller, evening pa- 
per, of the same day; and, on the 
17th instant, the following official pa- 
per, from our body, was published in 
the Times : 


“THE ELDERS AND DEACONS of the 
London branch of the church of God, 
commonly known a8 FREETHINKING 
Curistians, having observed that the 
late conduct of two of their members, in 
protesting against the marriage ceremony, 
has exposed them to the marked animad- 
versions of a leading daily journal, feel 
themselves called upon, through the same 
medium, to submit to the public the 
grounds and reasons of their conduct. 

** MarniaGe is regarded by the law 
of England, and it is held by the Free- 
thinking Christian, to be a civ? contract ; 
and even if the language of the Liturgy 
be adopted, which represents matrimony 
as ‘instituted of God in the time of man’s 
first innocency,’ it is certain that mar- 
riage must fhen have been performed 
without the intervention of a priest. 

“If in the progress of society it has 
been thought unecessary to superadd a 
religious solemnization to marriage, in 
order to inerease the sanctions of that 
state, the very reasons which superinduce 
such necessity must be defeated unless 
the solemnization be consistent with the 
conscience, and accordant with the faith 
of those who are to be bound thereby, 

“By a comparatively recent act of 
parliament, (26 Geo, Ll. cap. 33,) a sub- 
mission to the marriage ceremony, as 
performed by the Church of England, 
was, for the first time, imposed on all 
who sought to obtain a legal sanction to 
marriage, Jews and Quakers alone ex- 
cepted, 

“Derived chiefly from the Roman ri- 
tual and mass books, the marriage cere- 
mony of the Church of England appeurs 
to the Freethinking Christian to be Popish 
in its doctrines ; superstitions in its 
forms; and unsuited in its terms to the 
refinement of the age, or the occasion ou 
which it is used. 

“ Bound in all things by the authority 
of Scripture, and the dictates of con- 
science, the Freethiuking Christian re- 
fuses to yield a voluntary submission to 
the marriage service, which, if the above 
representation be correct, it is difficult to 
suppose can be approved by any scrious, 
well-informed Protestant. The objectious 
of the Freethinking Christian, howev: r, 
to this service, may be categorically stated 
as follows :— 

= Brecat sk that service is part and 
parcel of the religion of the state, and 
must, a8 such and of consequence, be 
upposed to the religion of Jesus. 


-, BRCAUsE it is not a service ehjoined 
in the Scriptures, but is an assertion Onty 
of the unscriptural claims of the Chure 
to decree rites and ceremonies. ' 

** BECAUSE the service implies a re. 
cognition of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
and directs divine hovours to ‘ the way 
Christ Jesus.’ 

** BECAUSE performed as a relizions 
service, by a person ‘ in pretended holy 
orders,’ it carries with it au admissiog ut 
the claims of the priesthood; whic 
claims, whether to be regarded as a sepa 
rate body among Christians, as the minis- 
ters of Christ, or the exclusive teachers 
of religion, are unfounded in Christianity. 

** Because it is a public outward act 
of joint and social prayer, and as such is 
contrary to the spirituality of the Chris 
tian religion, and the instructions of him 
who taught his disciples to pray in secret 
to their Father. 

** Because no earthly tribunal cas 
possess the right to propose a fest for re- 
ligious opinion, much less to reader the 
violation of conscience the condition of 
obtaining a civil right. 

‘© Because, in several particular, it 
is not accordant with that purity of mind 
which should at all times characterize the 
Christian, 

‘‘ With these objections to the mam 
age ceremony, as imposed upon him by 
the law, the Freethinking Christian offers 
his protest against that ceremony, 
rather agaiust a forced recoguition of that 
ceremony in his instance. He disclaims 
all belief in the doctrines he is compelled 
to subscribe ; he declares it is by au ae 
of compulsive conformity alone, that his 
submission is obtained to the forms of 
the Church; he disowns the sacred func 
ions of the minister about to perio 
the service ; and he purges his conscience 
from all assent to unchristian doctrines 
aud practices, both in the sight of Gee 
and of man. 

‘* This protest he delivers publicly, - 
the Church, before the * altar,’ and f@ the 
minister. Publicly —because the ceremony) 
is public. In the Church—because » 
the Church he is compelled to subaut “4 
such ceremony. Before the ¢ altar’—be- 
cause before the ‘altar’ he is required 16 
yield an especial homage. ‘To the oe 
ter—because the minister is the 4 yn 
immediate, and the willing agent © ya 
forming a service which, under tne ¢ 
cumstances, must be held to be as 
an infraction of conscience as tS 4 ” 
fanation of religion. * 

“The Freethinking Christiaa, 
according to his apprehensioa, 
his protest at the time, in the pogo 
to the party—when, where, ap to 
it is most suitable to be deliverce; 
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‘his in a manner and under circumstances 
which it is most likely to prove effec- 
dee: first, in satisfying his own con- 
levee ; and, second, in upholding to the 
world the wickedness, to the Legislature 
the injustice, and to the Church the in- 
convenience, of obtaining a /orced con. 
formity to established doctrines. 

“(ther and concurrent efforts have 
been ased by the Freethinking Christians 
wo assert, in this particular, the rights of 
conscience. ‘They have been the first 
religious body who, by means of the 
press, have called the attention of Dis- 
seuters to this important subject; and for 
many years past, and on several occa- 
sions, they have, in common with the 
Voltarian body, petitioned both Houses 
of Parliament for relief. 

“Thus petitioning the Legislature as 
the framers of an obnoxious law, and 
protesting to the clergy as the executors 
of such law, have the Freethinking Chris- 
tins proceeded. ‘They are, indeed, aware 
that when the law is opposed to con- 
sence, nO course can be wholly free 
from objection; but they submit that it 
is not for those who inflict a wrong to 
complain of the manner in which it is 
either received or resisted. 

“Tt is not denied that the presenting 
of protests, according to the practice of 
the Freethinking Christians, must be pain- 
fl to the clergy f bat the inconvenience 
* one occasioned by the law, and the 
Gergymian isa willing instrument of the 
a¥. He takes upon himself priest’s or- 

enjoys the honours aud emolu- 
ments of his calling—and shall he refuse 
9 take the burden with the benefit, when 
offers himself as the instrument of 
or to violate the rights of conscience ? 
'resalts also from this statement of the 
prose it is bya sophism only that the 

‘uation of him who performs the cere- 
Py can be held to be the saute as that 
fri oferty to whom ft is administered ; 
e Rare neniahed rong by 

ice Detween voluntary ac- 

re and compulsory submisston. , 
ete tess * What have the clergy 
ta of thi shed Church to do with pro- 
us Nature? Or where is the 
reve of them enjoined as part of 
the uty? The question is invidious to 
te pres = can only be raised upou 
ption of their being the passive 
marements of arbitrary power, or hire- 
dem of 8 hot for the flock. For if the 
they the Church of England be, as 
it op de be, the servants of Christ; 
Péiglon "to a as they profess to hold, 
0 and his 94 @ sacred affair between 
they aker ;—if they honour, as 
he © honour, the principles of 
» Which overthrew the 
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dominion of law over conscience ;—then 
by the meekness and gentleness of Christ 
—by all that is sacred in religion—by 
whatever was great and glorious in the 
example of our Reformers—are they 
bound to receive every declaration by 
which conscience shall assert its rights, 
and religion maintain its consistency, 

“‘ It is said, that ‘it would be quite 
as rational in the clergyman to give the 
couple a protest on account of their faith, 
as for them to give him one on account 
of a rite contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.’ Perhaps it would: only it 
should seem the clergyman is more willing 
to cominit his conscience to the keeping 
of the state, than the Freethinking Chris- 
tian is disposed to do; otherwise, indeed, 
there seems no reason why the clergy- 
man should not protest to the Dissenter 
against being considered a willing party 
to so indecent a mockery of religion, as 
the performance of a solemn ceremony 
to those who have openly and beforehand 
repudiated its sanctions, denounced its 
minister, and denied its doctrines ! 

** Such protests, ou the part of the 
clergy, if accompanied by petitions to the 
Legislature, would tend speedily to re- 
lieve themselves from a painful daty, aud 
Dissenters from a degrading submission, 
At present, however, the clergy have nei- 
ther protested nor petitioned ; but they 
have, by an overwhelming opposition, 
during the last session of purliament, de- 
feated that measure of relief by which it 
was proposed to make the Church respec- 
table aud the Dissenters free. 

Tt is part of the case of the Dissent- 
ers that the evil originated with, and is 
now upheld by Tue Cuurcn. <A corrupt 
pontiff, misnamed Jnnocent, _ third,) 
first rendered marriage in the Church 
compulsory, and raised it to the rank of 
a sacrament. The Reformed Church, 
through the terrors of the ecclesiastical 
courts, continues to assert the exclusive 
claim of solemnizing marriage. This 
claim was, for the’ first time, sanctioned 
by an act of parliament, in 1753. By the 
progress of opinion the law has become 
oppressive to Dissenters ; they have peti- 
tioned the Legislature for relief, and the 
clergy have opposed their prayer. When, 
therefore, the Dissenter protests to the 
clergy of a wrong, it is not without a 
sense that they have a corrupt interest in 
that wrong—that they are the cause of 
its continuance by being the obstacle to 
its removal. 

“The Church, it is true, has become 
tolerant ; but when the Dissenter calls to 
tnind the enlighteued declaration made 
by the prime minister of the crown, dur- 
ing the debate on the bill for giving relief 
to Dissenters In this particular, that 
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* the argument for the principle of the 
Lill was unanswerable, as long as Jews 
und Quakers were exempled from submis- 
sion to the marriage service,’—cau he for- 
xet his Lordship’s too prompt and devout 
assurance to the reverend bench, that 
* he was at the same time unwilling to do 
any thing which should not receive the 
approbation of the cnurcn’? ‘To this 
statement, then, that the clergy ‘ pledge 
themselves, and are solemnly bound at 
their ordination to comply with the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England,’ it should 
be added—but they have the power to 
obtain an alteration of the law, so as to 
dispense with this obligation with respect 
to the marriage of Dissenters; and they 
will neither do so themselves, uor suffer 
others to do so, 

** It manifests also little acquaintance 
with this subject to assert, that ‘ it is 
not optional with them (the clergy) to 
use or tO omit a part of any of the 
Church ceremonies ;’ for it really is op- 
tional with them to do so. And it is re- 
markable that the Bishop of Worcester 
should, in the debate above noticed, have 
detended the principle of the bill, which 
was designed to relieve the Dissenter by 
omitting certain portions of the marriage 
service, by contending that it was only 
proposed to do that by law, which was 
already to a certain extent dene in prac- 
tice; tor, said his Lordship, * Does not 
every body know that in large and populous 
parishes the marriage service is now con- 
siderably abridged ?” 

** Upon the known and ancient custom 
of the clergy, then, in omitting some por- 
tions ot the marriage service, and in dis- 
pensing with some of the directions of the 
rubric, the Dissenter prefers a claim to 
the minister that, in administering the 
law, he will relieve him as far as may be 
——that he will do that for conscience. 
which he does not hesitate to do for con- 
renicnce. 

**So far, also, is it from being the case 
that the Freethinking Christian would 
fvel his marriage invalidated by the omis- 
sion of such parts of the ceremony as 
violate his conscience—that he really of- 
fers his protest in the hope of obtaining 
such; and that he has in some instances 
positively and successfully refused to 
kneel before the altar, or to repeat the 
names of the persons of the Trinity. 

“* Not that the Freethinking Christians 
will be contented to receive that relief 
at the discretion of the clergy which 
they are entitled to claim from the jus. 
tice of the Legisiature—nor will they be- 
lieve that relict cau be long delayed, when 
the principle apon which it is demanded 
was recoguized by the Marriage Act itself, 
a exempting Jews and Quakers from its 
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operation, and in not being extended; 
Scotland—when it has since beew ad. 
mitted by the Irish Parliament, in & 
Act passed to allow the Dissenters of 0 
sister kingdom to marry according 
their own forms—and when it was, lag 
sessions of Parliament, advocated by tk 
most distinguished members of the state, 
the chief ministers of the crown, and 
by some even of the dignitaries of th 
Church, 


** (Signed) 
“© J. Dillon, Elder. 
’ D. Harwood, 
* J. Kilner, 
“cc ' » De cur 
R. net 


J. Denman,” 


- 


_ 


Tie Times, without attempting to 
establish any one of the objections it 
had originally taken to the conduct of 
our friends, in protesting aguinst the 
marriage ceremony, replied to the 
above statement of our case, in the 
following loose and random strain ot 
animadversion : 


“© We insert an instrument of conside- 


rable length, signed by some of the chie!s 
of the sect of * Freethinking Christians, 
in reply to some observations we made 
on a protest offered by ‘ a coupie, o 
that sect, at their marriage according to 
the forms of the Church of Eugland. |! 
the law of the land, or the ceremonies 0 
the Church, were to be altered to please 
the fantasy of every innovator 10 politics 
or sceptic in religion, nothing permane at 
or comprehensive coyld be established. 
The ritual of the Church of England was 
made to correspond, by the wisest, the 
most discreet, and the most pious wee 
that ever lived, with the belief of the 
majority. It cannot be made to adapt 
itself to the faith of a thousand different 
sects, or, perhaps, to the peculiar tenets 
of every individual man; for we "ey 
much doubt, whether any two members, 
even of this sect of Freethinking Chris- 
tians, think alike upon all religious top 
Indeed, what use is there iv freethinkivg, 
if they cannot be free enough to — 
differently from every body =, 
from each other? ‘The followers oF ¢& 
HANNA Soutucortt, who, we beliere, = 
at this moment more numerous thas he 
Freethinking Christians, would wot > 
content with any marriage ceremoey © 
which the name of their saint, and “ 
allusion to her miraculous ra 
should be omitted. This scruple me" 
indulged also, no doubt ' sod 

“ It is remarkable that the authors >. 
attestors of the document which he of 
lish to-day, though the very /# + 
the sect of Freethinking Christa» 
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w ftde of that ceremony against which 
they protest, that they suppose that the 
couple to be married have to Tepeat the 
sames of the persons in the Trinity. The 
deevtment says, that the Freethinking 
Christian ‘ has in some instances posi- 
tively and successfully refused to kneel 
before the altar, and fo repeal the names 
wf the persons in the Trinity.’ If this is 
the chief relief they want, then—to be 
excused from repeating ‘ the names of 
the persons in the Trinity’—we are sure 
that there is not a clergyman of the 
Church of England who will not readily 
erant it to them. He will excuse them 
from repeating these names, if they will 
allow Aim to repeat them ; and if they 
will not so allow him, it must be a pretty 
spirit of toleration by which they are ac- 
teated! =6Tf, also, they will not pray 
themselves, they may surely kneel while 
he prays, (we would not use an irreverent 
ilustraion, but) as men who have no 
appetite sit at table for the sake of cour- 
tesy with those that eat. 

“But farther: if the Freethinking 
Christians believe marriage to be only a 
avil contract, why do they not contract it 
among themselves by civil forms? Why 
do they obtrude their remonstrances on 
the Church? It may be said, because 
the children of such marriages would, in 
the eye of the law, be illegitimate, and 
incapable of succeeding. And how many 
estalled estates do all the members of 
the sect of Freethinking Christians pos- 
6? How much property that they 
cannot bequeath by will? Let replies to 
‘hese qaestious be inserted in their next 
ition to the Legislature. And it is 
this form, in trath, that relief 
‘boald be granted to them—that after a 
irl utract with penalties, the sexes 
may cohabit, and that the offspring of 
wh anions shall inherit, if there is any 
. Y) as if the parties had solemnly 
Mighted their faith at the altar,” 


The above reflections of the Editor 
: wed so little amare with the 
set the Church, of which he pro- 
hey to ve £0 yung & supporter 
manifested such a general ig- 
ys of the merits of the pete 
“*ate—and were, withal, written 
my t of frivolity so little suited 
_ ve Occasion, that we were of opi- 
my would have been undignified 
he part to pursuc the subject 
theres » With such an opponent. Here, 
a, bal 7 the matter would have rest- 
it not been taken up by a 

we he t of the Times, of whom 
dee | n°. Sort of knowledge, but 
oa ous and sensible letter, 

, RX, 3p 
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which appeared in the Times, Dec. 25, 
will best speak for itself. 
** To the Editor of the Times, 


* Str,—Though fT have no connexion 
of any sort with the people called ‘ Free- 
thinking Christians,’ yet I cannot deny 
that I had great pleasure in reading, in 
your paper of the 17th instant, an expo- 
sition of their views of the case of ‘ Dis- 
senters’ Marriages,’ authenticated by the 
signatures of their Elder and Deacons, 
which appeared to me to be drawn up 
with great ability, and to exhibit a very 
clear and precise statement of the whole 
subject. In proportion, however, to the 
satisfaction derived from this well-written 
document, was my disappointment and 
regret at finding in the same paper some 
strictures upon it, which, though purport- 
ing to come from the pen of the Editor, 
seem to be so much at variance with the 
liberal character of your journal, that f 
fully expected they would be immediately 
noticed by the parties concerned ; but as 
this has not been the case, I trust you 
will not refuse admission to a few ob- 
servations on them from an impartial 
observer. 

‘‘In the first place, Sir, I might ask 
you whether it is quite consistent with 
candour to call those persons ‘ sceptics 
on religion,’ who profess, in this very 
paper on which you are remarking, to 
be ¢ bound in all things by the authority 
of Scripture’? I might ask further—how 
does it appear that the ritual of the 
Church of England ‘ was made to corre- 
spond with the belief of the majority,” it 
being well known that the public worship 
was, in the course of a few years, first 
Popish—then Protestant—then Popish— 
then Protestant again; and that the ty- 
rants by whom these violent changes 
were made, had chiefly in view the main- 
tenance of their own authority, without 
the least regard to the opinions of the 
people ? But, passing by these minor 
points, { proceed to observe, that in re 
presenting the question to be whether 
*‘ the ceremonies of the Church are to be 
altered to please the fantasy of every in- 
novator,’ you scem to me totally to mis- 
state the subject. Neither the * Free- 
thinking Christians,’ nor any of the 
‘thousand different sects,’ to whom you 
allude, are at all anxious to make any 
alteration at all in those ceremoutes, 
and the members of the Church may, 
they like them, continue, without any 
disturbance from Dissenters, to enjoy 
them to their hearts’ content to the end 
of time. The real question is, whether 
‘ the majority’—supposing it to be pers! 
such, which in this case is very dowbifu 
—can, consistently with commoo justice 
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and common sense, compel the minority 
to submit to the alternative of either join- 
ing in a ceremony at which their con- 
scicnces revolt, or of foregoing the enjoy- 
ments of the rights of human nature. 
Now to this question the Freethinking 
Christians, without hesitation, auswer 
No; and to this answer, [ should think, 
every rational and impartial man must 
give his assent, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the marriage contract, though 
uuquestionably of high importance, is ia 
reality altogether a civil oue, and in its 
nature no more a part of religion than 
the indeutures of an apprentice, or a 
contract of partnership between two 
traders, 

** May I be allowed, Sir, without of- 
fence, to say, that the hint you gave them 
about cohabiiing without any legal mar- 
riage, is open to such obvious and mani- 
fold objections, that [ presume it must 
have been very hastily written, andl have 
no doubt you now wish it had never been 
committed to paper. 

** But this is not the only part of your 
strictures which bears marks of haste; 
there is another part which perfectly 
astonishes me—I mean where you sceim 
to think you have convicted the Free. 
thinking Christians of a blunder, in sup- 
posing that persons to be married have to 
repeat the names of the persons in the 
Trinity. You tell them, that the clergy- 
man * will excuse them from repeating 
them, if they will allow Aim to repeat 
them.” Now, Sir, if you will take the 
trouble to look into your Prayer Book, 
you will find that every man at his mar- 
riage is under the necessity of repeating 
after the priest the following words ;— 
* With this ring | thee wed; with my 
body I thee worship ; and with all my 
worldiy goods | thee endow—in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Now, Sir, if these deno- 
minations do not mean the persons who 
are, presently after, called ‘ God the 
Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost'—in other words, if they are not 
the names of what are usually called the 
three persons in the Trinity, then I shall 
be glad to be informed by you what they 
do mean. 

“ w. &. 

* Regent's Park, Dec. 21.” 


_ To this letter the Times, thus con- 
victed of carelessness and ignorance 
offered the following explanation: the 
subdued tone of which must, as we 
conceive, be deemed far more fitting 
the occasion and the subject, than the 


pans and oracular style it hav 
eretofore assumed: : 





** We insert a letter on the subject 
Dissenting marriages, signed ‘W. ¢ 
the best of many we have received, chiedy 
tor the purpose of noticing an error, 
our own. It is certain that in jookine 
over the ceremony, the passage cited ) 
the letter somehow or other escaped ov 
notice; and observing only the other pas 
sage in which the priest pronounces the 
couple ‘ man and wife, in the name e 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we 
too hastily concluded that (hat was the 
only passage ia which the persons of the 
Trinity were introduced. The other parts 
of the letter we leave to work what good 
or harm it may to the cause which it 
espouses,” 

ae 


Durhem, 

Sir, Suly 25, 1825. 
T has long been a matter of regret 
not only with me, but with many 
of the most respectable inhabitants et 
this city, that amongst the various 
places of worship set apart for different 
denominations of Christians, there 
should not be one for the follower: 
and admirers of the Unitarian creed, 
a class of people who are numerous & 
Durham, but who are obliged to a- 
tend the worship of the Establishment, 
or the Dissenters, from their not hav- 
ing a chapel of their own, I trust 
this statement may be the means ©! 
remedying the deficiency complaineé 
of. There is an excellent room ™ 
Durham, adjoining the Queen's Hest, 
(our principal inn,) rented by J. G. 
Lambton, Esq., who very seldom 
makes any use of it, and I doubt ae 
but if that generous and noble-mind- 
ed individual were applied to, tha 
the Unitarians might have it _ 
very reasonable rate; and till - 
time as a chapel could be erected, & 
till we could support a the 
nister, we might be supplied from . 

York College. Should this plan 
adopted, I would strongly recomme® 
that our worship should be liturgies, 
as the majority of Unitarians here #* 
opposed to extempore prayingy, om 
from the specimens we have of it here, 


is enough to disgust any man of sense. 
: PHILO-UNITAS.” 


_ — ea 


hat 
* Our respectable corresponden ie 
given his name with his comme 
Ep. 


—— 





Archbishop Magee’s Evidence on the 
Athanasian Creed. 

(The curious turn which the Ex- 
smnation of the Archbishop of Dub- 
ig took before a parliainentary com- 
eittee on the state of Ireland, has 
excited much attention: we republish 
the following letter on the subject 
from The Morning Post, which is, we 
need not say, a ministerial journal. ] 

To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

Sir, 

HAVE read with some attention 

the evidence of the Archbishop of 
Dvatin, given before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords upon 
the State of Ireland, and in the course 
of the exainination a minute disquisi- 
tion is entered into upon the subject 
of the Catholic faith. The Bishop’s 
opinions are of considerable weight, 
and well merit the attentions of our 
gwernors. Great talents and acquire- 
ments are displayed throughout; but 
vere I stop, and take the present op- 
portunity of entering my decided pro- 
est against a distinct part of his evi- 
dence, viz. —the Athanasian Creed, 
weluding the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, 

The Bishop’s evidence is, that Uni- 
anans, Socinians, and other denomi- 
tatious Of Christians, who deny the 
dwinity of our Saviour, are by the 
erms of this creed cacluded from the 
pale of stlvation, and that they shall 
“ PERISH EVERLASTINGLY.” His 
irace’s evidence is, that the creed is 
* faithful exposition of Scripture doc- 
ime, and that the above denomina- 
we of Christians must in consequence 
“POREVER DAMNED. ‘The evidence 
“qualified by hopes and wishes, that 

* Meity may in his mercy be in- 
‘lined to pardon their heresy, 

_ ‘ow, Sir, T assert, in contradiction 
@ the above evidence, but with all 
respect for his Grace of Dublin, 

? 20 doubt is a conscientious ex- 
oy ove the Athanasian Creed is 
aithful exposition of the terms 

. > eer of Caristian salvation 
beer a in Seripture, and that, 

= & mere human formula, it is 

© no further respect than 

~ ses cut of its own intrinsic 
yy it have any. 

, — rere 16, may possibly be al- 
be deen that believeth not shall 

tanned, Believeth not what? 


Archbishop Magee's Evidence on the Athanasian Creed. 





Not surely the Trinity, and Trinity 
in Unity, for such spiritualized phra- 
seology has never once shewn itself 
in the text. Again, Matt. xxv. 41, 
are the following words: ‘* Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” But this denunciation has 
no reference to our belief in the Tri- 
nity, nor to any other species of be- 
liet. It is a forcible expression re- 
sorted to for the purpose of holding 
the rod of terror over those guilty of 
selfishness, uncharitableness, and other 
similar vices, I know not, therefore, 
from what part of Scripture the Bi- 
shop finds himself able to extract a 
doctrine on which to build the dam- 
natory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, 
or the tenet of exclusive salvation. 

The relative position of the Unita. 
rian to the Protestant Trinitarian, is 
precisely as the latter to the Papist in 
what regards the transmutation of the 
elements in the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. The Unitarian puts 
a figurative interpretation upon the 
Scripture doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the eternity of hell's torments—the 
Trinitarian a literal one, and the great 
Judge of all is the only arbiter to 
determine which is in the right. In 
the same manner the Protestant puts 
a figurative, the Papist a literal inter- 
pretation upon the words used by ou 
Saviour in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and who but the same 
Judge is to decide upon the ortho- 
doxy of their respective faith ? 

Supposing, however, that the prin- 
ciples of the Athanasian Creed may 
be found in Scripture, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that such principles are in 
direct hostility with the attributes of 
the Deity, viz., his goodness, his jus- 
tice, and his inercy, and in such case 
I feel myself justified in preferring the 
honour of Gop to any human exposi- 
tion of Scripture whateve Se The great 
book of nawure is before us, and in 
turning over its leaves our minds are 
unshackled by any form of metaphysi- 
cal doctrine, or any system of human 
credence ; and should there exist a 
doubt upon the construction of the 
doctrines revealed in Seripture, our 
land-raark, our guide, ane the firm 
support of our faith, are to be found 
in the attributes of the Deity, as de- 
rived from natural religion. — 

Belief or disbelief can neither be a 
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virtue nor a crime in any one who uses 
the best uieans in his power of being 
informed. ‘To say, then, that a man 
who finds himself incapable of extract- 


ing fromm Scripture the doctrines of 


the Athanasian Creed, is on that ac- 
count to be damned, is really so fero- 
cious and shocking a doctrine, as to 
disfigure the creed of any Christian 
society upon earth. It is derogatory 
from the honour of Gop, and mili- 
tates directly with his attributes, nor 
should any authority whatever induce 
the pious and well-meaning Christian 
to succumb to such a terrible alterna- 
tive. 

The evidence of Dr, Macer upon 
this point, is as follows :—Question— 
Does not the Athanasian Creed ex- 
clade such denominations of Chris- 
tians (alluding to Unitarians, Soci- 

Answer—** The Atha- 
nasian Creed undoubtedly does exclude 
them as such.” Again, in another 
part of the answer—* Their rejection 
of the doctrine contained in the Atha- 
nasian Creed being laid down as a 
fuct, their exclusion by that creed is 
wudoubted.” 

Such, Sir, is the evidence of Dr. 
Magee, as far as relates to the Athana- 
sian Creed; and I would suggest to 
his Grace, with all submission, whe- 
ther as this creed applies itself to the 
purpose of excluding others from sal- 
Vati ight not in turn form 
au to exclude it; whether 
the various sects of protesting Chris. 
tians, Protestants, Pres! yterians, So- 
cinians, Arians, Buptists, ludepend- 
ents, New Light, Old 
Shakers, Thump 


nians, &c.)? 


on, others 


aluance 


Light, Quakers, 
rs, J ump rs, &ec. Xc., 
bight not come to un unanimous re- 
svlution of turniag it out of doors, 
und of transmitting it to that place, 
where, by its anathemas, it so chari- 
tably consignas many others. 

In thus doing, I would take leave to 
remind his Grace, we would be follow- 
ing up the principles of Tillotson, of 
Sherlock, of Herring, of Chandler, 
and of other divines of the most dis- 
tinguished reputation and abilities, 
principally of the Church of England ; 
und were we to count heads, we should 
be supported by a large majority, not 
only of the clergy of the Church of 
England, but also of the Dissenters of 
the present day. 

E. R. 
a 








Reply to Mr. Rutt on Ordination Services. 






. Manchester, 

Sir, August 5, 1825. 

SEELING a lively interest in evers 

thing connected with our religy- 
ous concerns, I have read with go or. 
dinary pleasure the late controversy ip 
your pages, respecting Ordination Ser. 
vices. <A few years ago, | was of Opis 
nion that they could not be continued 
among us without one or both of these 
evils—either entangling a young mj. 
nister in @ premature avoweal of his 
faith, or perpetuating a worse than 
superstitious custom. As a Christian, 
who rejoice in the enjoyment and 
use of ** the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free,” I have been ac. 
customed to regard with jealousy 
every innovation which could possibly 
deprive us individually, or as a body, 
of our religious freedom, and aga 
carry us into that darkness of error 
and will-worship, from which we are 
now happily delivered. With these 
sentiments, it was not without some 
apprehensive feelings that I heard of 
the intention of the respected minister 
of Moseley-Street Chapel to become 
the object of such a service: but uo- 
willing to have my prejudices confrn- 
ed without witnessing what I had only 
before heard of; and being farther 
induced by the expectation of hearing 
sv many excellent and Jearned minh- 
ters, I determined to attend the ser- 
vice—the result of which was the 
beginning of that change in my mine 
which Mr. Baker’s elaborate cefence 
of Ordination Services have cot 
pleted. My absence from home # 
the time that gentleman was ordained, 
prevented me from having the plea- 
sure of being present, and of hearing 
those excellent services which I have 
since read with unmingled satisfac- 
tion. 

I confess, Sir, 1 should be at loss 
to conceive how our friend Mr. Johas 
(pp. 282—284) could entertain such 
feelings as he does on this we 
had I not for years indal 0 
prejudices, which were only My j 
by being actually present at cone 
Tayler’s Ordination. The objectO™, 
which Mr. Johns has brought a 
against the continuance of this “4 
vice, I have frequently heard can 


sed; but J must say they appest © 
me strikingly feeble by the 


hich have 
those advantages W " fas0ut. 


« 
3 Mr. 
triumphantly urged in} 








Baker bas judiciously placed its de- 
fence upon the strong ground of uti- 
ity, which in itself is sufficient for dl 
observance, while the arguments whic 
be adduces from scriptural usage, 
ve beyond a doubt that it is con- 
ial with the spirit, if not with the 
strict letter of the apostolic practice. 
Having heard, in different parts of 
the country, remarks on this contro- 
ren which were almost universally 
in favour of its continuance, I was 
not a little surprised to perceive in 
our number for June, (p. 348,) a 
Looe from Mr. Rutt, first statin 
that the question was set at rest, (al- 
though Mr, Baker’s last paper is in 
the same number, pp. 345—348,) 
and then proceeding to pass judgment 
upon it, as if the sense of the Unita- 
rian body was against it, I will not 
say this was uncandid on the part of 
Mr. Rutt; but it was at least prema- 
ture, and in decided opposition to 
those facts which can better ‘* set the 
question at rest,” than the ipse diwit 
of any individual. ‘The facts to which 
lallude may be found in the number 
of similar services which have taken 
ep subsequently to the discussion, 
‘a your last Repository (pp. 423, 424) 
an Interesting account of the Ordi- 
nation of the Rev. S. W. Browne, at 
Hull; and in the Intelligence depart- 
ment for the same month is a notice 
® a similar service at Norwich for the 
Rev. Edward Tagart. In a letter 
‘fou & correspondent in Staffordshire, 
| hear that the Rev. S. Allard, of 
linckley, was ordained during the last 
month. And at the Cross-Street 
Chapel, Manchester, a few Sundays 
» 4 modification of this service, in 
y the Rev. Mr. Wellbeloved offi- 
“ated, was employed to introduce the 
J. H. Worthington into his con- 
"exiou With that society. Thus four 
ous Services of this nature have 
oa taken place within a month 
Loge weeks ; such a circumstance as 
* not happened for years ; and yet 
Mr. Rutt can declare th; sd y 
i tet e that the question 
t at rest, and treat it as deter- 
as we oe continuance of the 
esides the facts already 
tes A? it appears from Mr. Tur- 
Mt the a ess to the Students at York, 
., 08 Of the last session, that 
Fessions were decidedly in 
of his service. At the conclu- 
Address that gentleman 
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observes, ‘‘ Tu those of our young 
friends who are leaving us to fill ime 
portant stations in our churches, I 
should feel desirous to offer a variety 
of observations, if it were consistent 
with the time prescribed for this ad- 
dress. In the mean time I feel a gra- 
tification in learning, that it is their 
general intention to solicit the advice 
of their elders respecting their conduct 
as ministers of the gospel. By what- 
ever name this sort of service may be 
called, is a matter of inferior conse- 
quence ; in itself J] cannot but feel 
that it is a highly seasonable and pro- 
per service.” 

Were it necessary to add any other 
roof that the general feeling is in 
avour of the continuance of this ser- 

vice, it might be found by collecting 
the names of those gentlemen who 
have lent their countenance and aid 
in the different services of this nature 
which have lately taken place. And 
if the ministers may not be thought 
to represent the opinions of the laity, 
we may be allowed to refer, at least, 
to the suffrage of those congregations 
who have concurred with their minis- 
ters in continuing this service. 

I will not take up any more of your 
valuable room than to say, that it 
would greatly lessen the compass of 
the discussion, if your correspondents 
would confine themselves to the sim- 
ple effects of a rational service, instead 
of levelling their objections against 
those abuses which the advocates as 
well as the opponents of Ordination 


alike condemn. 
SPECTATOR, 
——— 


Rammohun Roy. 


HE talents and character of this 
distinguished Asiatic are duly 
appreciated by the Unitarian public in 
Great Britain, and it is satisfactory to 
know that he is regarded with respect 
and admiration in India by impartial 
persons. Of this there is a pleasing 
roof in the following remarks of the 
litor of the India Gazette—a journal 
devoted to the constituted authori- 
ties—which we extract from “* The 
Unitarian Repository,” (No. X. for 
July 1824,) conducted at Calcutta by 
the Rev. W. Adam. The remarks of 
the Editor of the /ndia Gazette ac- 
companied @ r taken into his 
journal from “* ihe Unitarian Repo- 
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sitory” on the controversy between 
Rammohun Roy and the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries. 


** Though there are many points of 
discussion which in the every day busi- 
ness of life we must unavoidably pass 
over—still we would fain as much as 
in us lies, keep the rule in view of 
Quicquid agunt homines nostri far- 
rago libelli. 

** On this principle alone we should 
have deemed it our duty to have sub- 
mitted to our readers, the article 
which forms our principal Asiatic 
selection for this day’s number; we 
have, however, been swayed by reasons 
of a higher nature than that°to which 
we have alluded. ‘The article in ques- 
tion is entitled to great consideration, 
with reference to the history of the 
human mind in the East. 

“Though hitherto we have not in 
our paper, in any detailed manner, 
adverted to the labours of that distin- 
guished Native, Rammonun Roy— 
still, we have been no disinterested 
spectator of them. We say distin- 
guished, because he is so among his 
own people, by caste, rank, and re- 
spectability ; and among all men he 
must ever be distinguished for his 
philanthropy, his great learning, and 
his intellectual ascendancy in general. 
As a man who has cut no mean figure 
in the republic of letters, and in the 
walks of philosophical inquiry, we 
have a right thus publicly to mention 
Rasmouun Roy; and it is necessary 
that we should claim this right, lest it 
might be deemed indelicate in us to 
refer too pointedly to a person whose 
great modesty of itself is an evidence 
of high genius, and certainly enhances 
its rift. 

*Rammonun Roy is pretiy well 
known to the public in general, by his 
benevolent efforts to abolish the abo- 
minable practice of widow-burning. 
What effect his writings to that end 
may have produced, we have no cer- 
tain criterion of judging. If concre- 
mation of the living has not very ap- 
parently decreased since his works, 
exposing the absurdity and wickedness 
of the practice, appeared, let us not 
hastily infer trom this that they have 
sot produced effect somewhere. Let 
us rather consider the immense field 
of mind over which the seed was to be 
strown by one single unassisted hand. 


In a population of one hundred mil. 
lions, a single individual arises to stay, 
if possible, a destroying anyel of dark. 
ness that scatters misery over the 
land. Insucha population a hundred 
lives saved in course of a few year 
would hardly be noticed ; yet what ap 
object the saving of one life must be 
to the philanthropist! That Raw. 
MOHUN Koy’s writings have been the 
means of saving some lives we doubt 
not, for we understand that there are 
now many respectable Natives con. 
vinced by his arguments; and it is 
not to be questioned but this convie- 
tion must be beneficial, is on the in- 
crease, and must in its increase weak- 
en the bonds of superstition and mur. 
derous custom, and set their captives 
free. For our own parts, we regret 
extremely that these writings were 
not spread forth among the people as 
much as possible. It is, however, 
impracticable for one man to give 
sufficient currency to them, Were a 
committee of wealthy Natives to take 
the subject into consideration, much 
good might be effected ; and we can- 
not help thinking that Christian Mis- 
sionaries might do as much good by 
republishing and distributing the ap- 
peals against these human sacrifices, 
as by doling out tracts upon doctrinal 
and practical * Christianity which ti 
Natives wo’n’t read, or, which reading, 
fail to move them a jot from the fee 
gion of their fathers. 

“In addition to his efforts to puts 
stop to a most horrid practice, Ram- 
MOHUN Roy endeavoured to improve 
the moral condition of his countryme, 
by making them acquainted with 
sublime ethics of the Christian syste®. 
Whatever might have been his my 
respecting the mysteries of Christ 
anity with reference to its Fouss 
and his miracles, he appears to hav 
held only one opinion respecting a 

Png ; ust every 
precepts. He, and so reat 
one who studies them, con: gym of 
as incorporating the best §) Lind 
moral law ever delivered to mana 
Accordingly, he selected out Me - 
sacred books which contain his history, 
as it has come down to oe eae 
The Precepts of Jesus, und uncer 


* We presume the Editor © z - 
rette here refers to the ceremor™ P : 
tices upon which some are ! “ 
lay so much stress,—Ed. of U.™ 











title he presented them to his country- 
men without gloss or comment ; leav- 
ing them to produce that effect which 
in the end they must produce on every 
miad not entirely and obstinately blind 
w the truth, The circumstance of 
bis having thus published for his 
countrymen the precepts alone of 
Jesus Christ, drew our compiler into 
the vortex of a controversy, which 
whatever other effects it may have 
caused, still further exhibited the 
acuteness of his mind, the logical 
power of his intellect, and the un- 
railed good temper with which he 
could argue. 

“ The article to which we referred 
at the commencement of these desul- 
tory observations gives a general sum- 
mary of the controversy in question. 
To it, therefore, we would direct the 
attention of our readers ; and to those 
who have not in their hand the wri- 
tings of Rammonun and his oppo- 
nents, the excerption in question must 
be acceptable. It is taken from the 
last Number of the Unitarian Reposi- 
ory, an unostentatious little periodical 
published in this city. 

“So far as we can understand, the 
“trictures of the Reverend Editor of 
the Repository are candidly and dis- 
passionately written. As to Unitarian 
or Trinitarian questions or other spe- 
calative points of doctrine, we have 
here nothing whatever to do with 
them. We studiously avoid giving 
‘ay opinion at all on these heads ; 
‘at we owe it to common sense and 
the cause of truth, to declare, that we 
catirely coincide in the Reverend Edi- 
‘or's opinion respecting the attack on 
MMOnUN, which really appears 
© us to have been about as inju- 
ficious and weak an effort of offi- 
Sous Zeal as we ever heard of. The 
tect of that was to rouse up a most 
feet combatant in the theological 
po combatant who, we are con- 
" to say, has not yet met with 

match here.’ 


Sir, 

| CONCLUDED uny last (pp. 337— 
— by stating, that I appeared to 
i a all my efforts and influence 
", in my endeavours to get some 

of sufficient weight and influ- 

of fey for mM & society for the spread 
pees principles by means of 

T preaching, and, as far as this 
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object was concerned, I remained in- 
active for some years. No opening 
presented itself, and though T often 
brooded over this circumstance with 
deep regret, nothing could be done. 
The members of the Society with 
which I was then connected had been 
orthodox, but by reflection, conversa- 
tion, and the study of the Scriptures, 
had reasoned themselves into the Uni- 
tarian doctrine, long before they had 
heard the name of Unitarians, or had 
read any of their books ; but in their 
change of sentiment, they unfortunately 
still retained their narrow, Calvinistic, 
exclusive spirit, with regard to those 
who differed from them; I am, how- 
ever, happy to add, that they are now 
of a far more liberal spirit. As I was 
a great reader, considering the little 
time I had to spare, I soon became 
for them far too liberal in sentiment. 
I not only began to think it possible 
that sincere good men of different 
creeds might be saved, but rejected 
the doctrine of the eternity of heil 
torments. This was enough to occa- 
sion the most wide and serious dif- 
ference between us ; and I determined 
to leave them, though utterly at a 
loss where to go. At length, after 
much doubt and perplexity, I deter- 
mined on going to London, where I 
arrived in 1802, and where so humble 
an individual as myself, scarcely know- 
ing any one, was soon lost in the 
crowd. After residing there some 
months, however, I was invited to be- 
come the successor of Mr. I’ry, at 
Billericay, in Essex. And on this oc- 
casion it was that I first became ac. 
quainted with my excellent friend 

Ir. Rutt, who introduced himself to 
me, and from which time to the pre- 
sent I have enjoyed, without the least 
interruption, his valuable friendship. 
Being a gentleman distinguished for 
his talents, activity and influence, I 
endeavoured to induce him to take ap 
my plan of an Unitarian Association, 
and carry it into practice. He listened 
to me with great attention, approved 
highly of the object, but was appalled 
by the difficultics which were in the 
way, and thought that we were not 
yet ready for such a measure, though, 
I must observe, when the time was 
come he proved himself one of its 
earliest and most zealous friends, hav- 
ing frequently served on its commit- 
tees, and presided at its annual meet- 

























































































































ings with equal credit to himself and 
benefit to the Society. But my friend- 
ship with this gentleman presently 
proved a most important link in the 
chain, and had I not left York, I see 
not how that link could have been 
formed. 

[Mr. Eaton here enters into some 
details relating to his connexion with 
another gentleman who took an active 
yart in the formation of the Unitarian 
Fund, which, for reasons that must 
be obvious to most of our readers, we 
omit. | 

Having consulted my friends Vidler, 
Simpson, Marsom, and Mr. Aspland, 
about my plan and the expediency of 
carrying it into execution, they all 
urged its adoption. Mr. Aspland re 
commended that we should sound the 
mind of the Unitarian public by first 
printing the plan; this judicious ad- 
vice was followed. It was printed in 
the Universalist Miscellany for 1805, 
as “An Address to Unitarian Con- 
gregations ;” on the appearance of 
which we soon received expressions of 
warm approbation from our friends in 
town and country, And we then de- 
termined to meet and to draw up the 
rules and form the Society. This was 
done. And the seven persons who 
met for this important purpose at the 
house of Mr. Ebenezer Johnston, in 
Bishopsgate Street, were the Rev. Mr. 
Vidler, Rev. Mr. Aspland, Mr. Rutt, 
Mr. Christie, Mr. Holden, Mr. E. 
Johnston, and myself, and it was 
named “ The Unitarian Fund.” Mr. 
Aspland was chosen Secretary ; Mr. 
Holden, Treasurer; with a Committee 
of seven persons. ‘The existence of 
the new Institution was announced 
far and wide, publicly and privately. 
And all of us were assiduous in can- 
vassing our friends in its support; and 
every time the Committee met, (which 
was then weekly,) an accession of 
naies was announced, and a large 

oportion of them were life subscri- 

rs. Nor were our country friends 
backward in giving us their warm and 
cordial support. Thus, after an in- 
terval of eight long years of fruitless 
exertion, had I the inexpressible satis- 
faction of seeing the plan carried into 
active Operation, and which fully 
proves that it was much easier to sug- 
gest the measure than to reduce it to 
practice. 
Encouraged by our success, it was 
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deemed expedient, in the spring of 
1806, to call a general meeting of the 
subscribers to resolve upon ulterior 
measures. ‘The meeting took place at 
the London Coffee-house, Cheapside, 
Mr. Rutt in the Chair, when the 
Secretary read the Committee's Re. 
port, which was approved and adopted 
It was then resolved, that an annual 
sermon should be preached, and o 
subscription be entered into in aid of 
the funds of the Society, every Whit. 
Wednesday, and after the transaction 
of business the friends of it were to 
dine together. Our first sermon was 
reached by the venerable and amiable 

Ir. Toulmin, and our first dinner 
was held at the King’s Head, in the 
Poultry, when upwards of sixty gen- 
tlemen dined, and where the greatest 
zeal and unaminity prevailed. This 
success, great as it was, must not be 
considered as the mere effect of some 
new but temporary ebullition of zeal, 
for the Society has been increasing im 
numbers, in strength and influence, 
from the beginning to the present 
hour. The company who dined toge- 
ther the second year, was so great 
that the great room at the hing’s 
Head, Poultry, could not comfortabiy 
accommodate them, which made 1 
necessary for the future to engage 
the great room at the Old London 
Tavern, where about 300 gentiemen 
annually dine together upon that oc- 
casion. 

The objects of the Socicty being the 
promulgation of the Unitarian doc 
trines, or primitive Christianity, bs 
popular preaching, the circulation 0 
tracts, and to assist oe congreg® 
tions in carrying on religious worship, 
as before observed, have been much 
indebted to the zeal and unwear 
labours of their missionaries, but mor 
particularly to Mr. R. Wright, who : 
so well known by his numerous peo" 
cations, his Missionary Lite and = 
bours, that it is quite unnecessa’y © 
say more than that his praises ™ a 
our churches. Those of them "” 
acted a more limited, but Se 

raise-worthy part, such as ww 
‘idler, Gisborne, Bennett, \ a 
Lyons, Harding and Martin, + to 
others, whose names do not poi 
me, are all highly deserving © 
mendation, having all most 


contributed to this good work. 
The best of institutions depen! # * 











of 


sreat degree, for their strength and 
ssefulness, on the character and con- 
ject of their officers, and perhaps 
nope were ever more fortunate in this 
respect than the Unitarian Fund. The 
Committees were not only constant in 
heir attention to their duties, but for 
eight or ten years pail all their own 
expenses. It would give me great 
pleasure, had I their permission, to 
eention their names, their conduct 
vas been so truly meritorious. Of 
ce seven persons who formed the 
Society, five yet survive to witness and 
enjoy the success of their labours. As 
| think myself bound to notice them 
al, I shall mention those deceased 
ist. Mr. Holden was our first Trea- 
surer, and held that oilice for two 
years, and by his great activity and 
veal adaed Us Inost essential ser- 
ice, 
Mr. Vidler, by his writings and 
public life, was too well known to 
seed any eulogium from me. A bet- 
ter-hearted nan, or one more anxious 
‘or the improvement and happiness of 
s species, could not easily be found. 
ile was truly primitive in his views of 
‘unistianity. ile rejoiced in the suc- 
8 of the Fund, and lent it his best 
rvices to the last. 
Mr, Christie succeeded Mr. Holden 
Treasurer; he is well known to 
¢ Unitarian public for all those ex- 
ent qualities which constitute the 
g utleman and the Christian. His 
me carries such weight and influence 
uh it, as would do honour to any 
use. He has served the Society in 
ous Capacities, as a member of the 
~aataittee, Treasurer, and also re- 
peatedly presided at our annual meet- 
‘, with distinguished ability. Mr. 
Johnston gave us his valuable ser- 
ans for several years, and more than 
a oat filled the Chair, where he 
© salistaction ; but has re- 
on lor some years into the country, 
F » to the great regret of all his 
han a. 18 precluded bey ill health 
cme 4 us any farther active as- 
® this her the part which he took 
oo add to 1 work cheer his thoughts 
shen As 2 consolations ! rhe Rev. 
~ —e our ee 
ther ty constrained to leave 
“s in Mr, Laton’s pa- 


“?.| 


Hsing thus but feebly discharged 
OL. XX. "3 n 
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a debt of gratitude due to the founders 
of the Society, I cannot but mention 
what, at the time, occasioned us no 
little fear, and which threw a gloom 
over our tuture prospects, viz. the 
retirement of our worthy Secretary, 
from indisposition. Fortunately a sue- 
cessor was found to hii in the person 
of the Rev. Mr. Fox, a gentleman 
who entered completely into our 
views, One who was most assiduous 
in the discharge of its duties, and the 
display of whose splendid abilities and 
eloquence has delighted every mind, 
and excited universal praise, and un. 
der whose direction, with the able as- 
sistance of Mr. Hornby, our worthy 
deputy Treasurer, whose attention and 
punctuality is deserving of every com- 
mendation, the Society has continued 
to advance its influence and usefulness, 
until its name was merged, in May, 
1825, into that of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which being more compre- 
hensive in its powers and objects, and 
including a wider range of action, 
and where, with greater strength and 
union, and commanding much greater 
resources, it will not fail greatly to 
extend its usefulness. Indeed, it is 
now occupied with objects of such 
magnitude and extent as may lead to 
results far beyond all that we now 
conjecture. 

1 shall close this brief account of 
the rise and progress of the Unitarian 
Fund, and of those who were its 
founders, by making a few remarks on 
the effects which it has produced. 

Ist. With respect to the policy or 
expediency of such an undertaking, 
the facts detailed, we submit, make it 
quite evident that some such institu- 
tion was wanted, and that this has 
done great good. It has united a large 
class of Christians, who, before it ex- 
isted, had no union and no associa- 
tions of any kind, as a distinet class 
of Christians it has excited, and 
enabled them to do more justice to 
themselves and to their principles by 
the zealous efforts they have made to 
road, and to exhibit 
their scriptural, rational and benevo- 
lent nature and tendency. For this 
purpose they have wisely and actively 
hemselves of both the pulpit 


availed 
and the press, and have formed dis- 
Fellow- 


trict and county Associations, ) 
ship Funds, Tract Societies, XC., which 


proclaim thei al 
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exist, more or less, all over the king- 
dom, which, together with village 
preaching, missionary labours and con- 
ferences, have succeeded so far in ex- 
citing attention and inquiry, and have 
diffused so much religious knowledge, 
that we can scarcely go where there 
are not some Unitarians, and to but 
few considerable towns throughout the 
country, where there are not one or 
more places of Unitarian worship, 
erected to the sole worship of the one 
God and Father all. Before the Fund 
existed, Unitarians were, it is well 
known, a standing topic of contemp- 
tuous animadversion to their zealous 
orthodox brethren, both in the Church 
and out of it: no language was thought 
too pointed or severe on their cold- 
ness, deadness and indifference: ridi- 
cule and sarcasm were called in to 
reprobate their cold legal notions, 
moral essays, &c., &c. But now so 
great has been the change, that they 
are crying out and sounding the alarm 
at the great and increasing zeal and 
numbers of the Unitarians. Cold or 
hot, we cannot please them. But 
surely this evidence, this expression 
of fear and alarm, and from such a 
quarter, is decisive, and allows the 
etlect. 

Nor can any impediment thrown in 
our way, Or any opposition made to 
us, Operate otherwise than to increase 
our strength and to accelerate our 
progress. All discussion must do us 
service ; for our zeal is not exerted 
for mere forms and ceremonies, modes 
of church government, or for myste- 
rious and bigoted creeds of man’s in- 
vention. It is not fed by superstitious 
fears or enthusiastic extravagances. It 
flows from a deep and firm conviction 
of the great and unspeakable value of 
divine truth, of the pure and benign 
principles of the gospel, and of the 
moral character and government of 
God to promote the happiness and to 
elevate the character of mankind. We 
have no master in religion but Christ, 
aud no creed but the Bible; and are 
known to be as hostile to all injustice, 
slavery and oppression, as we are the 
determined advocates of the equal 
rights, the liberties, civil and religious, 
o the whole family of man. Princi- 
ples like these must ever increase in 
power and influence in proportion as 
men make progress in wisdom and 


t 


goodness. If these views are sound 
pure and rational, then this Soci 
which is founded upon them, ean 
nothing against the truth, but for) 
truth, and it must prevail. 

2diy. We are aware that, as 9 . 
ciety, we have proceeded on views 
very different from those entertaines 
by some distinguished individuals 
among us, who believe and have cos. 
tended that the Unitarian doctrip 
was best adapted to the learned an 
the rich; that, such was the natun 
of early bias and of preconceive 
notions, it could never prevail, but a 
it was embraced by the higher and 
more cultivated ranks of society, and 
from them must descend to the lower 
orders. This to us appears just to 
reverse the order of things; and thos 
who hold this opinion may see reason, 
from what has passed, to suspect its 
correctness ; as itis not only opposed 
to facts and experience, but to th 
practice of Christ and his apostles. 
And although our circumstances are 
different, the principles are the same. 
To the poor the gospel was first 
preached. This would not have been 
done, had it not been adapted to their 
capacities and condition ; they under- 
stood it and embraced it, and the poor 
became its first and ablest ministers, 
and were martyrs in its cause. Ané 
why not? In all things appertaining 
to life and godliness, it is confessed!) 
slain and simple. There is nothing @ 
it to confound the understanding, or 
perplex the path of duty. Now, . 
at first, it is able to make wise Unte 
salvation, and notwithstanding ery 
prejudices and errors, thousands Me 
our countrymen, in the humble 
walks of life, have received it in te 
love of it, adorn it by their coneact, 
and are able to render a reaso® - 
their faith, and of the hope that ™ 
them. It may well appear to mae’, 
that the middle and lower rele 
society, both from their ences 
stations, are as favourable to pre thet 
morals as those can be in the hig . 
and more dignified ranks ; poe 
temptations are much ape to 
whose dissipation is as Tu 
themselves as it is pernicious ‘religion 
and whose scepticism ant cot 
are at once proverbial rr werel, tha! 
There can be no doubt, ariations we 
good men and sincere Chri 





ve found in every rank of society, even 
ig Cxsar’s household. 
andly. This Society by its influence 
has done great good to ourselves as a 
sody; it has animated us into life and 
ation; it has united, strengthened 
aod edified us; it has given scope to 
our zeal, talents and knowledge, For 
these it has opened a wide field of 
honourable exertion. Besides bring- 
ing more forward on the canvas in- 
dividual characters of great and ac- 
knowledged power a excellence, 
it has called forth much latent talent 
ad virtue, which would otherwise 
have remained in obscurity and been 
wknown. Its wide and active bene- 
volence is such, that the smile of 
friendship, the voice of encourage- 
ment, and timely aid, are now every 
where seen and heard and met with. 
And now, the enlightened and pious 
Christian, who is willing and capable 
of doing good in his master’s service, 
will not want encouragement and sup- 
port. Whether in the east or in the 
west, in the north or in the south ; 
whatever be his clime or complexion 
or condition, he need no longer re- 
pine unnoticed and unaided in hope- 
ess obscurity ; he is invited to become 
‘ iellow-citizen with the saints, and 
'@ joa the household of God.—In con- 
clusion, I feel perfectly satisfied with 
the part which I have taken in the rise 
progress of the Unitarian Fund. 
A thankful to Divine Providence 
‘Or HS great success. May its care 
blessing constantly attend its fu- 
ture course ; may it long continue to 
evoeate the cause of truth and cha- 
my of liberality, candour and bene- 
» until the knowledge of the 
Lord shall fill the world, and the will 
wh ay be done on earth, as it is in 
ven ! 


DAVID EATON. 


i ee 

Sir, 
T would be really very advantageous 
tne English Teaders of American 
) _— publications, if some plan 
“ull be devised by which a more 
a and ready supply of these 
mn ’ — be obtained, The kind- 
* and zeal of private individuals 
t been largely taxed in procuring 
valuable productions ; and, scanty 
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as the supply thus obtained has been, 
I think it cannot have escaped the 
observation of many of your readers 
that very great benefit has resulted 
from their exertions in this way. 
Many most beautiful and interesting 
tracts and sermons have been reprinted 
and circulated among us, and I can 
bear strong testimony to the general 
interest and pleasure derived from this 
acquaintance with the writings and 
modes of thinking among our Ameri- 
can brethren. But with regard to 
the religious periodicals, it is so difli- 
cult to obtain from booksellers, at- 
tention to our orders, that the matter 
is almost given up in despair. It 
would seem that Liverpool is the sta- 
tion at which they could be most 
readily received, and from which they 
could be forwarded to different parts 
of the kingdom. But unless publicity 
were given to any transactions of this 
sort, it could not be worth a book- 
seller's while to import the books in 
question. It has ever appeared to 
me that to do this effectually should 
be the act of a society, not of an indi- 
vidual. Could a small sum from our 
Unitarian funds be better employed 
than in aiding to disseminate these 
useful and valuable books? It might 
surely be worth our while to appoint 
some agent either in London or Liver- 

ool, whose office might be distinctly 
ion, and to defray the expenses of 
printing catalogues of such publica- 
tions as he may import. 

If any of your readers can suggest 
a plan by which the object of obtaining 
these American books readily may be 
facilitated, they would confer a real 
benefit upon the community. . 


——a 
Sir, 
HEAR that church-divines, especi- 
ally those strangely called ‘ Evan- 
gelical,” are trying to retrieve the 
credit of this miserable forgery, and I 
see advertised an Essay upon it de- 
signed for its vindication. Now it 
occurs to me that the Unitarians should 
jublish some cheap works on the sub- 
ject, and for a beginning let me re- 
commend the ‘* Notes on the Creed 
of Athanasius,” in the Ist vol. of the 
old or 4to. Unitarian Tracts. 
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*€ Stull pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”"—Porr. 
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Art. L—The Works of Anna Letitia 
Barbauld. With a Memoir, by 
Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 424 
and 476. Longman and Co, 1825. 

RS. BARBAULD?’s is an unsul- 


i lied and honoured name in En- 
glish literature. She took a high rank 
amongst our writers the moment she 
appeared before the public, and from 
this she never ptwed a It was her 
rare felicity to excel equally in verse 
and prose. The republic of letters 
justly appreciated her talents and taste, 
and she maintained a due respect for 
the world and for herself, and sent 
forth no hasty composition, nor lent 
her name to any publication unworthy 
of her high reputation.* Her friends 
and admirers were wont to regret that 
her exhibitions as an author were like 
angel-visits, ‘* few and far between ;” 
but they may now derive pleasure 
from the reflection that she aid enough 
to establish a lasting fame, and that 
nearly all her productions are classical. 

“The small bulk of the writings of 
Mrs. Barbauld, compared with the long 
course of years during which she exercised 
the pen, is a sufficient proof that she 
offered to the public none but the hap- 
piest inspirations of her muse, and not 
even these tll they had received all the 
polish of which she judged them suscep- 
tible. ‘lo a friend who had expressed 
his surprise at not finding inserted in her 
volume a poem which he had admired in 
manuscript, she well and characteristi- 
cally replied, ‘ | had rather it should be 
asked of twenty pieces why they are not 


here, than of one why it is.’"—Mem., pp- 
lix. Lx, 


In the best sense of the word, Mrs. 
Barbauld is a popular writer. She is 
not known to all readers, but she is 
unknown to nove that have any pre- 
tensions to taste and retinement. Her 
beautiful and unequalled “‘ Hymns in 
prose for Children” are in use in al- 
most every establishment for early 
education that is conducted upon true 
inoral and religious principles ; some 
of her minor poems are to be found 
im most collections for youth; and 


* > os . ' 7 
Pe Rape, ov exception may be made 
to this statement, * 


several of her devotional pieces an 
inserted in all the Selections of Psalms 
and Hymns which are used by th 
congregations of liberal Dissenters, 

With a sound and vigorous under. 
standing, Mrs. Barbauld united an 
exquisite perception of the right and 
true in character and conduct, a richly 
cultivated mind, and a playful but 
chaste imagination. She had formed 
herself as a writer upon a pure Eo. 
glish model. She was not ashamed to 
admire Addison, Pope and Dryden, 
she equalled the two first in their 
terseness and elegance, and she some- 
times reminds us of the fervid genius 
of the last. 

Of Mrs. Barbauld, more than of al- 
most any other writer, it may be sai 
in praise, that her fine character ap- 
pears in all her works. She Is not 
only a moral writer—all her writings 
have a direct moral tendency. Her 
muse was consecrated to piety, and 
very many are there who have been 
bettered while they have been delight- 
ed with her verses. What Lord Ly 
tleton said, with truth upon the whole, 
of Thomson, may be said, mutets 
mutandis, with perfect truth ol her, 
that her works contained 
No line which, dying, she could wish to 

blot. 

The “ Memoir’ of her auat 
Miss Aikin is a well-irawn descrip- 
tion of her life, which ran in an ever 
tenour. It is interesting, not so mach 
from a succession and variety of ier 
dents as from the impression of her 
own character and genius which Mrs. 
Barbauld stamped upon every scene 
and every circle with which she “ae. 
connected. The biographer with judg- 
ment and taste abstains from eulog* 
tic epithets, though she cannot wholly 
check (who could have ished —_ 
check ?) the flowings of natural afiec- 
tion and friendship. 

We were favoured aw 
for March, (pp. 185, 15) 
sketch of Mrs. Barbauld’s ong 
believe from the same pen ware ™ 
traced the ‘‘ Memoir” before tle 
to that obituary account there ® "She 
that is historical to be added. ~ 


in our number 
































































-sioved in early life singular advan- 
ages, her improvement of which gave 
promise of her future eminence. 


“That quickness of apprehension by 
which she was eminently distinguished, 
manifested itself from her earliest infancy. 
Her mother thus writes respecting her in 
s letter which is still preserved ; ‘I once, 
indeed, knew a little girl who was as 
cager to learn as her instructors could be 
w teach her, and who, at two years old, 
could read sentences and little stories in 
her wise book, roundly, without spelling, 
and in half a year more could read as 
well as most women, but I never knew 
such another, and I believe never shall.’ 

“ Her edacation was expressly domes- 
tie, and principally conducted by her ex- 
cellent mother, a lady whose manners 
were polished by the early introduction 
to good company, which her family con- 
nexions had procured her; whilst her 
mind had been cultivated, aud her prin- 
ciples formed, partly by the instructions 
of religious and enlightened parents, part- 
ly by the society of the celebrated Dr. 
Deddridge, who was for some years do- 
mesticated under her parental roof, 

“Inthe middle of the last century a 
strong prejudice still existed against im- 
parting to females any tincture of classi- 
cal learning ; and the father of Miss 
Aiki, proud as he justly was of her un- 
common capacity, long refused to gratify 
her caruest desire of being initiated in 
this kind of knowledge. At length, how- 
ever, she in some degree overcame his 
«ruples, and with his assistance she ena- 
bled herself to read the Latin authors 
ro pleasure and advantage ; hor did 
we rest satisfied without gaining some 
“quaintance with the Greek.”—Mem. 
PP. ¥—vii, 


— Aikin thus describes Mrs. 
farbauld at the age of 15, when she 


nt with her father to Warring- 
on: 


“She was at this time possessed of 

seat beauty—distinct traces of which 
s retained to the latest period of life. 
*r person was slender, her complexion 

ssquisitely fair, with the bloom of perfect 
oo! her features were regular and 
', and her dark blue eyes beamed 


"ith the light of wit and fancy.”—Mem. 
PP. ix. x, 


oa after Mrs. Barbauld’s mar- 
—_ When her prospects were quite 
rain, “some distinguished per- 
“ons, amongst whom was Mrs. Mon- 
a sat once admirers of” her 
latped os? and patrons of a more en- 
fystem of female education than 
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was then prevalent—were induced to 
propose to her to establish under their 
auspices what might almost have been 
valled a college for young ladies.”— 
(Mem. p- xvi.) Flattering as was the 
proposal, Mrs. Barbauld had the mo- 
desty and good sense to perceive at 
once the numerous objections to it, 
some personal to herself, and these 
she expressed in a paper of remarks 
here preserved (Mem. pp. Xvii—Xxiv.), 
which is well worth the attention of 
all such as are interested in plans of 
female education. 

A very pleasing account is given by 
the biographer of the highly useful 
part which Mrs, Barbauld cook in the 
school established by her husband at 
Palgrave, and we cannot deny our- 
selves the satisfaction of extracting 
two or three passages from this part 
of the Memoir: 


“ It fortunately happened that two of 
the eight pupils with which Palgrave 
School commenced, were endowed with 
abilities worthy of the culture which such 
an instructress could alone bestow. One 
of these, William Taylor, Esq., of Nor- 
wich, known by his English Synonyms, 
his exquisite Iphigenia in Tauris from the 
German, his Leonora from Burger, and 
many other fruits of genius and extensive 
learning, has constantly acknowledged 
her with pride and affection for the ** mo- 
ther of his mind ;” and in a biographical 
notice prefixed to the collective Works of 
Frank Sayers, M.D., of the same city, 
author of the Dramatic Sketches of North- 
ern Mythology, he has thus recorded the 
congenial sentimentsof his friend: ‘ Among 
the instructions bestowed at Palgrave, 
Dr. Sayers has repeatedly observed to me, 
that he most valued the lessons of English 
composition superintended by Mrs, Bar- 
bauld. On Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
the boys were called in separate classes 
to her apartment; she read a fable, a 
short story, or a moral essay, to them 
aloud, and then sent them back into the 
school-room to write it out on the slates 
in their own words. Each exercise was 
separately overlooked by her; the faults 
of grammar were obliterated, the vulgar- 
isms were chastised, the idle epithets were 
cancelled, and a distinct reason was al- 
ways assigned for every correction; so 
that the arts of enditing and of criticising 
were in some degree learnt together. 
Many a lad from the great schools who 
excels in Latin and Greek, cannot write 
properly a vervacular letter, for want of 
some such discipline."—Mem, pp. X%v. 
xxvi. 

“ ‘The solicitations of parents anxious 
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to obtain for their sons what they regarded 
as the best tuition, now induced her to 
receive as her own peculiar pupils several 


little boys, to whom she condescended to 


teach the first 


rudiments of literature. 


Thomas Denman, Esq., now a distin- 
guished member of the legal profession 
and of the House of Commons, was com- 
mitted to her care before he had accom- 


plished his fourth year. 


Sir William Gell, 


the zealous explorer of the plain of Troy, 
was another of her almost infant scho- 
lars; and it was for the benefit of this 
younger class that her Hymns in Prose for 


C 


hildren were written."—Pp, xvix. xxx, 
** Meantime Palgrave School wus pro- 


gressively increasing in numbers and re- 
puiation; and several sons of noble fa- 
milies were sent to share in its advan- 
tages; of whom may be named the late 
amiable and lamented Basil Lord Daer, 
(a favourite pupil,) and three of his bro- 
thers, including the last Earl of Selkirk ; 


two sons of Lord ‘Templetown, 


Lord 


More, Lord Aghrim, and the Honourable 


Augustus Phipps: 


these, who were par- 


lour boarders, enjoyed most of the benetit 
of the conversation and occasional in- 
structions of Mrs. Barbauld; and all, it 
is believed, quitted the school with senti- 
ments towards her of high respect and 
attachment.”—Mem., p. xxxi. 


It is generally known that Mrs, 


Barbauld was a contributor to Dr. 


A 


ikin’s justly popular book for chil. 


dren, *‘ Evenings at Home ;” but her 
biographer remarks that her share in 
this work has generally been supposed 


much greater than it was. 


Of the 


ninety and nine pieces of which it 
consists, fourteen only are hers, viz. 
The Young Mouse ; The Wasp and 


Bee ; 


Alfred, a Drama: Animals 


and Countries; Canute’s Reproof; 
The Masque of Nature; Things by 
their Right Names; The Goose and 
Horse; On Manufactures; The Fly- 
ing-fish ; A Lesson in the Art of Dis. 
tinguishing ; The Phenix and Dove ; 
The Manufacture of Paper; The Four 


In a new edition, Miss Aikin 


says, will be added, Live Dolls. (Mem. 
pp. XXXVi, XXXVii.) 


Barbauld’s closing days: we 


The biographer thus describes Mrs. 
extract 


the passage, amongst other reasons, 
for the valuable tribute of respect 


which it contains to the 


memory of 


\irs. John Tay lor, ot Norwich . 


fosth occurred io break the 


’ 


UrMETS | and, 


* No incident worthy of mention hence. 
uniformity of 
gave up all distant 
couhped at home to 


os 


cXistence, She 
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narrow circle of connexions and 
ance, she suffered life to slide 
it were, at its own pace, 


acqua 
away, 
Nor shook the outhasting sands, po, 
bid them stay. 


“* An asthmatic complaint, which was 
slowly undermining her excellent cons. 
tution, more and more indispoved her ( 
any considerable exertions either of mind 
or body; but the arrival of a visitor had 
always the power to rouse her from 4 
state of languor. Her powers of conver. 
sation suffered little decicnsion to the last, 
although her memory of recent circum. 
stances became somewhat impaired. Her 
disposition—of which sensibility was pot 
in early life the leading feature—now 
mellowed into softness, pleasingly exbi- 
bited 
Those tender tints that only time can 

give, 

‘Her manners, never tainted by pride— 
which with the baser but congenial affee- 
tion of envy was a total stranger to her 
bosom—were pow remarkable for thei 
extreme humility: she spoke of every 
one not merely with the candour and 
forbearauce which she had long practised, 
but with interest, with kindness, with au 
indulgence which sometimes appeared but 
too comprehensive ; she scemed re luctant 
to allow, or believe, that any of her fe 
low-creatures had a failing, while sh 
gave them credit gratuitously for many 
virtues, This state of mind, which, with 
her native acuteness of discernment, 
must apparently have cost her som 
struggles to attain, had at least the ad- 
vantage of causing her easily to admit o 
such substitutes as occurred for those 
contemporary and truly congenial Ineo 
ships which, in the course of nature, Wers 
now fast failing her. She lost her cary 
and affectionate friend, Mrs. hearick, 
1819. In December 1422, ber brother 
sunk under a long decline, which had 
served as a painful preparation to We 
final parting. A few months later, am 
lost, in the excellent Mrs. John Tay", 
of Norwich, perhaps the most intimate 
and most highly valued of all her distan 
friends; to whose exalted aud end aring 
character she bore the followim *"™ 
merited testimony in a letter addressed t@ 
one of her daughters: ‘ 

“ ¢Receive the assurance of ™y ao 
affectionate sympathy in those [eens 
with which you must now be com” 
plating the loss of that dear woma™ © 


“1” 


long the object of your respect abe ¥ 
tion; nor indeed yours uo: »* 
who knew her. A promineb 


those feelings, however, must e 

m ¢ 
dear object of them is released ae ten 
eri TT . 5 enter’ 
fering, has finished ber task am 





smherreward « © + + «© + « @ 
Never will she be forgotten by those who 
-oow ber! Her strong sense, her feel- 

» her energy, her principle, her patriot 

clings, her piety, rational, yet ardent— 

these mark a character of no common 
When to these high claims upon 
eeneral regard are added those of relation 

- friend, the feeling must be such as no 

wrse of years can efface.’ 

“ A gentle and scarcely perceptible 

dine was now sloping for herself the 
ssare to the tomb: she felt and hailed 
‘s progress as a release from languor and 

irmity, & passport to another and a 

cher state of being. Her friends, how. 
ever, dattered themselves that they might 
coatinue to enjoy her yet a little longer ; 
and she had consented to remove under 
ve roof of her adopted son, that his affec- 
tianate attentions and those of his family 
might be the solace of every remaining 
boar, But Providence had ordained it 
wherwise : she quitted indeed her own 
house, but whilst on a visit at the neigh- 
bouring one of her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Aikin, the constant and beloved friend of 
oearly her whole life, her bodily powers 
mre way almost suddenly; and, after 
ingering a few days, on the morning of 
March the 9th, 1825, she expired without 
\ struggle, in the eighty-second year of 
ber age.”"—Mem. pp. liii,—tvii. 

_ One short sentence in the character 
were gwen of Mrs. Barbauld speaks 
youmes : 

“She passed through a long life, with- 
oat having dropped, it is believed, a sin- 
ve friendship, and without having drawn 
upon herself a single enmity which could 


me berly be called personal.”— Mem. p. 
lix, 


Although we are far from wishing 
that this Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld 
bad been a confession of faith, either 
own or her biographer’s, we may 
Yet be allowed to express our regret 
that her character as a Christian is 
tot inale more prominent, and that 
*f general views of divine truth are 
~~ py precisely delineated. Her 
fet in the Christian revelation, her 

> . a merciful Providence, and her 
aon to the opinions of the 
,» Vissenters, are apparent in her 
orks ; but her admirers cannot check 
ire of knowing the whole his- 

wa rad er inind, in relation to these 
on Ous subjects. Her judgment 
he the leading theological and mo- 
the westions that were _— during 
vo am period of her life must 
worthy of record; and the 
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statement would, we are persuaded, 
have been a new and valuable testi- 
mony on behalf of those principles of 
Christian truth that most highly exalt 
the benevolence of the Divine charac- 
ter and the wisdom and equity of the 
moral government of the universe. 
In a work against the Unitgrians that 
was once popular, whatever be the esti- 
mation in which it is now held, Mrs. 
Barbauld is alluded to as one of their 
writers and is charged with a saying 
to their disparagement: the charge 
is, we have reason to believe, entirely 
groundless ;* but its being made is a 
proof of the importance attached to 
her opinions: and the denomination 
amongst whom she is thus placed, by 
an angry polemic, in order to serve a 
purpose, will ever be proud to appeal 
to the sanction of a writer, who yields 
to few that have earned for themselves 
a name in English literature and who is 
pre-eminent amongst female authors. 
She was not indeed a controversial 
Unitarian, but there are passages in 
her works which express, and that not 
feebly, her dislike of the system of 
theology received as orthodox; and 
the spirit of all her compositions, 
whether in verse or prose, is congenial 
with a rational and benevolent scheme 
of religious doctrine. 

Miss Aikin fancies a resemblance 
between the genius of Mrs, Barbauld 
and that of Addison, (Mem. p. xl.) 
and she characterizes the style of both 
as being full of idiom. Now this is 
by no means the quality that we should 
have attributed to Mrs. Barbauld’s 
prose-writings. In these she appears 
to us, notwithstanding our previous 
admission, to resemble Johnson still 
more than Addison, exhibiting John- 
son’s stateliness and strength chasten- 
ed by the liveliness and grace of her 
sex. Her deelamation in her pamph- 
lets, and splendid it commonly is, 
falls into the strain of the author of 
Rasselas. She displays also some of 
his tendency to antithesis and the 
balance of phrases, clauses and sen- 
tences. Is it not a corroboration of 
this opinton that she was so good an 
imitator of this imposing writer? 


® We allude to the late A. Faller’s 
« Calvinistic and Socinian Schemes Com- 
pared,” in which is attributed to Mrs. 
Barbauld the remark that “ Unitarianism 
is the frigid zone of Christianity.” 
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“The Essay on Romances is a pro- 
fessed imitation of the style of Dr. John- 
son; and was allowed by that celebrated 
rhetorician himself, to be the best that 
was ever attempted, because it reflected 
the colour of his thoughts, no Jess than 
the turn of his expressions,”"—Mem. pp. 
Ixv. Ixvi, 


We are happy to announce from 
Miss Aikin that ‘* Mrs. Barbauld com- 
posed at different periods a considera- 
ble number of miscellaneous pieces 
for the instruction and amusement of 
young persons, especially females, 
which will appear in a separate form 
ibout the close of the present year.” 
Mem. p. Lxxii. 

The first of these volumes contains 
Mrs. Barbauld’s poetical, and the se- 
cond her prose works. The poetry 
comprises all that had been published 
in the volume of her poems, together 
with many smaller pieces, some of 
which have been printed, a few anony- 
mously, but which were never before 
collected. Amongst these latter we 
perceive the several poems commu- 
nicated by Mrs. Barbauld to this ma- 
gazine, which are pointed out at the 
end of the obituary notice, p. 186 of 
this volume; and also two others, 
which we did not know to be hers, 
though we suspected it, viz. “* The Pil- 
grim” (which is now entitled, ‘‘ A Pas- 
toral Ilyimn,”) Mon. Repos. II. 261, 
and ** The Death of the Righteous,” 
(which is now entitled, ‘‘ The Death 
of the Virtuous,”) Mon. Repos. IX, 
245, 

Our early readers must remember 
the beautiful and affecting Memoir of 
Mr. Barbauld, which his widow com- 
municated to our IIIrd volume, p. 
706, ec. Part of this Miss Aikin has 
with evident propriety transplanted 
into the Memoir (xlv.—xlix.) ; and on 
this melancholy subject there are now 
published for the first time, (Vol. I. 
pp. 224—226,) the following verses, 
which no one can read without deep 
They exhibit the fervour of 
poetry, without its fiction. The first, 
fourth and last stanzas are the effu- 
sions of unmingled “ bitter grief.” 


ei otion, 


* DinGe : 
Written November, 1808. 


Pure Spirit! O where art thou now? 
U whisper to my soul! 

U let some soothing thought of thee, 
This bitter grief controul ! 
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"Tis not for thee the tears | shed, 
Thy sufferings now are o'er : 
The sea is calm, the te Inpest pa 
On that eternal shore. 


No more the storms that wrecked | 
peace 

Shall tear that gentle breast : 

Nor Summer's rage, nor Winter's cold, 
Thy poor, poor frame molest, 

Thy peace is sealed, thy rest is sure, 
My sorrows are to come ; 

Awhile I weep and linger here, 
Then follow to the tomb, 

And is the awfal veil withdrawn, 
That shrouds from mortal eyes, 

In deep impenetrable gloom, 
The secrets of the skies? 

O in some dream of visioned bliss, 
Some trance of rapture, show 

Where on the bosom of thy God, 
Thou rest’st from human woe! 


Thence may thy pure devotion’s flame 
On me, on me descend ; 

To me thy strong aspiring hopes, 
Thy faith, thy fervours lend. 

Let these my lonely path illume, 
And teach my weakened mind 

To welcome al) that’s left of good, 
To all that’s lost resigned, 

Farewell! with honour, peace and love, 
Be thy dear memory blest! 

Thou hast no tears for me to shed, 
When I too am at rest.” 


One of the earliest written pieces 
in this collection is the verses “ Un 
the Deserted Village,” [Vol. I. p. 6,] 
and these possess much of the sweet- 
ness which makes that poem so great 
a favourite with unsophisticated read- 
ers. We are told (Mem. p. !xi.) “ that 
Goldsmith, whose envy is well known, 
bore involuntary testimony to the me- 
rit of these lines, by exhibiting pe 
sentiment but mortification on hearing 
them read with applause in 4 London 
circle.” We give them entire: 


“© On the Deserted Village. 


In vain fair Auburn weeps ber 
plains, 

She moves our envy who * 
plains ; 

In vain has proud 
low, 

So sweet a gar! 

Now, Auburn, now absolve imp 

Which if it made thee wretched, ™ 
thee great: 

So, unobserved, some humble 
bloom : 

Till crushed, it fills the air with sweet 
perfume ; 


desert 


» well com 


oppression laid her 


and on het faded brow 
actial fate, 
akes 


plant may 








~ had thy swains in case and plenty 
slept, —- 

Thy poct had not sung, nor Britain wept. 

Nor let Britannia mourn her drooping 
bay, 

iebonour'd genius and her swift de- 
cay; 

Ob Patron of the poor! it cannot be 

While one—one poet yet remains like 
Thee! 

Nor can the Muse desert our favour’d 
isle, 

fill thou desert the Muse and scorn her 
smile.” 

(To be continued.) 


<—=_— 


Aer. I.—Discourses on our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount. By the late 
Edmund Butcher. 12mo. pp. 326. 
Bath, printed by Binns; sold by 


Sherwood and Co. 1825. 


take notice of volumes of Ser- 
wons by this much-respected author ; 
(Mon. Repos. I. 544, and XV. 163 ;] 
and we are glad that conjugal atfec- 
tion has done honour to iis memory 
'y presenting another to the public. 
there may have been more able and 
wore eloquent divines ; but a more 
wniable or more useful preacher can- 
not be named than Mr. Butcher, nor 
are his excellencies in these respects 
‘iy where more prominent than in 
the “ wee gal before us. 
y are Twenty-one in number 
_ bear the following titles : General 
5 upon the Sermon on the 
Mount—On Poverty of Spirit—On 
Attietions —On Meckness — Righte- 
“uses the only Foundation of Hap- 
(reve The Reward of Virtue—On 
sereifulness—On Purity of Heart— 
aacter and Reward of the Peace- 
. Scce rotuises to the Persecuted 
f the re /hristians the Salt 
aa, he Influence of Ex- 
ait 6 i¢ Duty of setting an Emi- 
— Example—On the Iim- 
Pe and Stability of the Moral 
| ~The Mischief and Iniquity of 
lth pe the Moral Law—Character 
es Marisees—On Anger—On the 
Regie ty Right Dispositions in 
ity ond fare Necessity of Chas- 
From yr “Denial. 
ate titles the reader will 
mak, ‘i that the *‘ Discourses” are 
we “5 Wey are also plain and fa- 
* AX, 3K 


\ E have before had occasion to 
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miliar and frequently searching. Every 
one, of whatever age, character, or 
calling, will find something in them 
suited to his own case. Mr, Butcher 
probed with an unsparing hand both 
public and private vice. He wrote 
as a patriot and philanthropist, and 
though he designed these Sermons to 
be chiefly moral, he omitted no con- 
venient opportunity of asserting and 
defending his principles as a Protes- 
tant Dissenter and an Unitarian Chris- 
tian. 

We have space but for few extracts, 
and many are not necessary to shew 
the value of this little volume. 

The preacher remarks that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount exhibits ‘ the 
great design of the Christian Institu- 
tion :”’ 


Now, in this discourse, delivered to 
such a multitude, and in so formal and 
solemn a manner, is it probable that our 
Lord should confine himself only to the 
subordinate and inferior parts of his reli- 
gion? Would he omit any important 
article of his commission? Is such a 
supposition consistent with any just no- 
tions, cither of his wisdom or faithfulness ? 
Is it for a moment to be imagined that 
in the longest of our Master's discourses, 
which has been handed down to us, 
there should be nothing or but little truly 
evangelical? But if there be any thing 
evangelical in it at all, it must be entirely 
so, for it is all of a piece. Here, there- 
fore, we may expect to meet with every 
thing that is essential to our practice, as 
disciples of Christ and candidates for 
eternal salvation. ‘That every thing of 
this kind is actually contained in this 
sermon, Christ has expressly assured us, 
for he thus closes the whole ; ‘ Whoso- 
ever heareth these sayings of mince, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man who built his house upon a rock ; and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house, and it fell not, for tt was founded 


ona rock,’ ""—Pp. 8, 4, 


He has a shrewd remark upon the 
frequent apology for bad temper : 


« Great, however, as these advantages 
of meekness are, the exercise of If, Upon 
many occasions, requires so much reso- 
lution and self-denial that very few make 
the attainments they might in this divine 
temper; and the common excuse Is, that 
byeatheir very constitution they are so 
toctined to hastiness and passion, that 
they really cannot help it, This i bot 
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only a poor, but a false apology, for where 
these people have any interest to serve, 
they can keep their tempers well enough.” 
—!’, 62. 

The following is the bold and ani- 


mated introduction to Sermon IX. on 
Matt. v. 9, The Peacemakers: 


‘* None but those who have actually 
felt the ravages and desolations of war 
can have a full conception of the inesti- 
mable blessings of peace. Imagination 
may sketch a dreadful picture, but the 
most vivid painting must fall infinitely 
short of the reality. To have the harvest, 
when it is just ready for the sickle, laid 
waste by a fiery deluge—to see a ruffian 
soldiery ransacking every house—tearing 
from the trembling inhabitants their ne- 
cessary food—stalking along the streets 
begrimed with the blood of the innocent 
infant, and the venerable old man—to 
sce in every quarter, wives, mothers and 
virgins fying in vain from violation and 
death—to behold the land not wide 
enough for these outrages, but the sea 
also crimsoned with the blood of con- 
tending mortals, and to hear, as has fre- 
quently been the case, the names of 
justice and religion prostituted in the 
defence of such barbarities,—what can be 
imagined more terrible than this ?—And 
yet we know that into this picture, me- 
lancholy as it is, not a hundredth part 
of the calamities of war are introduced. 
The labour of ages is annihilated in, per- 
haps, & single campaign, and the most 
Seitous part of its mischief it is impos- 
sible to repair. Cities may rise again 
from their ruins—houses may be rebuilt, 
and considerable portions of property may 
be replaced ; but the mutilated limb it is 
impossible to restore—the moral conta- 
gion it is impossible to caleulate—and the 
immortal spirit, which was sent to its 
account in the most awful circumstances, 
can never be recalled. Lf we measure 
this calamity by the numbers it is sure to 
involve, what an enormous evil is this 
scourge of the earth! Admit that most 
o¢ those that thus perish are, as is always 
the case, of the lower orders of society, 
yet each of them has an immortal soul ; 
and supposing the tear of the poor widow, 
and the helpless orphan, to pass for no- 
thing, yet, surely, an immortal soul is of 
some consequence! Can we wonder that 
Jesus, who was the prince of peace, that 
Jesus, who was all benevolence and love 
should pronounce such an eulogium as 
the text contains upon the promoters of 
peace and concord? Blessed are the 
a — for they shall be called 

children of God. Every line of the 
gospel illustrates this character of the 
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on Sermon on the Mi “ni. 
Almighty, that he is the God of pea 
and the Father of all consolatio: =" 
119—121. ' 

Ser. X. on Matt. v. 10, the Perse. 
cuted, is thus introduced : 


* Into what a multitude of sorrowfe! 
and aching hearts has this beatitude dart. 
ed consolation and joy! Ye howling wil 
dernesses, ye dens and caves of the earth, 
the habitations only of savage beasts, til 
persecution peopled you with the sons 
and daughters of integrity, bear witness 
with what a glistening eye, with what a 
transported spirit, many a trembling for 
lorn disciple has uttered these words of 
his Master: ‘ Blessed are they who ar 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake !'"—P 
135. 


One of the reflections upon “ the 
dreadful consequences of bad exan- 
ple,” is very impressive : 


“A city set on a hill CANNOT BE HID 
If our conduct be careless and criminal, 
it will be of no importance that our g 
neral conversation and manner be grav 
and serious. Men will judge of us, not 
by what we say, but by what we @ 
What an awful thing will it be in the 
day of judgment, to have many, perhaps, 
ascribing their everlasting ruin to our 
couduct—saying to the Judge of the ani- 
verse, That was the man, that was th 
woman by whose example I was draw 
aside into the paths of folly and sin'= 
They taught me that under the cloak et 
religion I might indulge my impure and 
unholy passions, and that if! preserved 4 
fair outside, it was a matter of little c v- 
sequence what was my real charactet 
O my fellow-professors ! never, never let 
such a charge as this lie at your doors. 
—P. 195. 

We could readily multiply interest- 
ing quotations. The above are per 
haps sufficient to justify our recom 
mendation of the volume. . 

It ought not to pass unnoticed or 
the work, though neatly printed, Is solk 
at a price (five shillings) which makes 
it accessible to the mass of readers. 

The Sermons are geverally short, 
and on this as well as other accoun™ 
are well adapted to the use of families. 

Contemplating a second edition, " 
woukl suggest that “‘ the gna ® 
Egypt,” p. 49, is a misprint ee ““ 
garden of Eden,” and would Ae 
commend that the passages P nome 
charging upon the Church © . 
the maxim which she has me J 
renounced, that no faith ts to be ht} 


Perse. 
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with heretics, should be cither omitted 
or new-modelled, 

The Preface states that before his 
decease Mr. Butcher “ had selected 
from a large store of sermons a sufli- 
cient number to form a fourth volume 
of the same size as the three which 
have been already published :” may 
we express a wish that these may be 
published in the same uwnexpensive 
way as these ‘* Discourses”? This 
we think would insure their wide cir- 
culation. 

——— 


Art. H1.—-4a Aansirer to the Lord 
Chancellor's Question, “ What isa 
Unitarian?” ~=6By J. G. Robberds. 
8vo, pp. 24. 


FUMIIS is a singular title for a Ser- 

mon, but it is very appropriate. 
The discourse was preached to the 
author’s own congregation at Man- 
chester, June 19, and again at Hull, 
before an Unitarian Association, July 
5, (see our Jast Number, p. 424,) and 
is now published in compliance with 
wishes expressed on both those occa- 
sions. Jt is a just, temperate and 
pleasing delineation of the religion of 
the Unitarian Christian. Whether it 
will be seen by the Chancellor, much 
more whether it will be read by him, 
and, above all, whether on the suppo- 
sion of his condescending to read a 
discourse, however able and excellent, 
which has not the imprimatur of au- 
thority, he will gain the knowledge 
whieh he affects to want, and learn 
Christian charity and renounee intole- 
france, though it be convenient and 
profitable, may be matter of doudt; but 
We can have no doubt whatever that it 
will satisfy every candid reader, of any 
amination, that the Unitarian is en- 
Wed to be regarded as a fellow-chris- 
en to be on a level with his 
me - in respect of political rights 
= _ immunities. The following 
*¢ the introductory paragraphs of the 


Sermon, t i 
wi 19, Pv text of which is Acts 
nr. should be glad to be informed 
Chased Unitarian is’—said the Lord 
llor, on a recent occasion. There 
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is certainly some resemblance in the lan. 
guage, whatever there may have been in 
the spirit of the speaker, to the somewhat 
contemptuous questions of the Epicurean 
and Stoic philosophers recorded in the 
text. But one object of the modern je- 
gislator’s inquiry does not appear to have 
had any counterpart in the minds of the 
Athenian sages. Whether they spoke 
from the mere curiosity of idleness, and 
the desire ‘to hear some new thing,’ or 
from that love of wisdom to which they 
pretended, they did not, it would seem, 
want to ascertain whether Paal was lia- 
ble to punishment for the doctrines which 
he professed, Jn the instance, on the 
other hand, to which I have alluded, the 
declared object of the wish to be informed 
* what a Unitarian is,’ was to know whe- 
ther, as such, he be entitled to the same 
protection of the Jaws with his fellow- 
subjects—whether, instead of asking for 
auy farther indulgence to the scruples of 
his conscience, he ought not to ask per- 
mission to avow with impunity the opi- 
nions on which his scruples are founded, 

“* It may scem strange that a grave and 
learned and conscientious man, one too 
who thinks so much dependent upon the 
answer which he shall receive to his 
question, should call upon others for in- 
formation, with whicn he must have had 
as good opportunities of providing him- 
self as they. ‘The philesophers of the 
Epicureans and Stoics, who asked of 
Paul, ‘May we know what this new doc- 
trine, whereof thou speakest, is?’ had at 
Jeast the merit of addressing themselves 
to the proper person, Whatever might 
be the character of their curiosity, they 
went with it to the best source of infor- 
mation, She doctrine too about which 
they inquired was literally new. It did 
not as yet, probably, exist in books; at 
least, the very few writings which can 
be supposed to have been in circulation 
at that early period, were not likely to 
have fallen into the hands of any but 
believers. But, in the twenty-fifth year 
of the nineteenth century, in a Christian 
and Protestant country, and after suc- 
cessive generations of far-famed dispu- 
tants on the same great subject of con- 
troversy—the doctrine of the Unitarians 
cannot be so new, or the books which 
state and defend it so rare, or the lives 
and characters of its oad and pro- 
fessors all so utterly ure, as to leave 
our legislators in any unavoidable uncer- 
tainty on the question, * What is a Uni- 
tarian ?’ "=—Pp. 5—7. 
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POETRY. 


LINES ON A LILY 


© pause, and hail the Lily’s* Ged, 
The Guardian of the flower ; 

Ilis sun-shine warm’d its native sod, 
His love distill’d the gentle shower, 
And bade it grace its summer bower. 


Ere earth had borne the beauteous child 
He wove its light in gloom ; 

He screen’d it from the whirlwind wild, 
Of snow and silver wrought its bloom, 
And fill’d its chalice with perfume 


Pause, then, and think—shall //-, the Power 
Who smiled upon its birth, 

Ob, shall the Guardian of the flowe: 
O’erlook, as things of meaner worth, 
The ways, the wants of life on earth 


No, never can our God forget 
To bless his human reign ; 

The Star of Love caa never set— 
And guilt, and tears, and blood are vain 
Its fire to quench, its light to stain. 


Then, stranger, turn thee to the world, 
And live a lily there— 

Thy breast, like hers, to Heaven unfurl’d, 
Thy fame as pure, thy life as fair, 

Thy mem’ry like her perfumed air! 


So shalt thou rest in earth like her, 
(Prophetic Mercy saith, ) 

Till Spring the wintry trance shall stir, 
And whisper, with elysian breath, 
The spell that wakes the blooms of death 


— 


A HYMN. 


God, mighty to create, all things adore 

Him, mighty to destroy, cach echoing cave 

Of all the deluged earth did once deplore : 
Him will we bless, till Time shall be no more, 









Mighty to save 


On Sabbath morn, when the soul, tempest-driven, 
Drops its still anchor in the glassy wave, 

Sweet breathes a voice, to soothe our terrors giv’n : 

‘* Fear not,” it saith, ‘ there’s One in Earth and Heav'n, 
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Mighty to save.” 
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: . eee ” +f 
* The three first verses are allusive to the beautiful ** Consider the lihes, Ke ' 











Poetry.—Psalm exxvi. 5, 6. 


Sinner, guilt-stain’d through all thy anguish’d frame, 
Humbled too much God's pardoning grace to crave, 
Look up! what seest thou? Nay, no blasting flame, 
His bow of promise blazons forth His name, 







Mighty to save ! 


When quivers on the lips the last faint breath, 
And parting Life returns to Him who gave, 
The steady soul, soothed by immortal Faith, 
Can calmly rest on Him, in Life and Death 









Mighty to save. 


When thrilling life pervades the wakening clod, 
Rousing the soul to victory o’er the grave, 

And final freedom from its dark abode, 

Then the last trumpet shall proclaim our God 








Mighty to save! 


ee 
PSALM cxxvi. 5, 6. 


“* And they who sow in tears shall reap in joy !” 
Yes! Christians’ tears are like the dew which fall: 
From heaven ; returning not again to Him 
Who sent it till it hath performed His will. 
Blest are the tears which holy charity 
Sheds o’er the death-couch, o'er the orphan’d child, 
Which answer to the lonely widow’s tale, 
Or mourn the darkness of benighted souls. 
Sweet the rewards they bring of heavenly hope, 
Of human sympathy, of peace and love ; 
Of somewhat, too, thal 2 what tongue can tell, 
Or heart conceive, or humble soul desire. 
Who sow in tears like these, shall reap in joy. 
The mother’s love hath stor'd her infant’s mind 
With heavenward hopes, and, with such wisdom pure, 
_ orts his stainless innocence, that he, 
All lowly as he is, might hold a place 
Above earth’s proudest sage.—The morning sun, 
Which used to cheer their daily greeting, now 
Shines on the green turf of the infant’s tomb, 
And gilds the mother’s tears. Oh! precious sced 
So soon deposited in earth—for ever 
Shalt thou lic there ?>—Before the heavenly throne 
Thou with thy mother shalt at length appear. 
The harvest time is come, and she returneth 
Bringing her sheaves rejoicing. —‘ Lord, behold, 
Me and the child whom thou hast giv’n me here !” 
But aoe he, who having to the world 
Giv'n the first seed-time, only for his toil 
Reaping corruption, now devotes his soul 
To purer labours. Weeping bitter tears, 
He prays to Him, who, by his servant’s hand, 
Smote the bare rock, and bade the waters flow, 
To soften his hard heart, and give increase 
To the new heavenly seed implanted there. 
Fruits worthy of repentance shall he bring 
Rejoicing. ite who te the Spirit sows, 
Shall of the Spirit reap eternal joy. 
EE 
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SCRIPTURE SONNETS 








John xi. 






‘ I am the resurrection and the life : 
He who believes on me shall never dic.” 
These, Master, were thy words, and still rely 
My hopes unmov’d upon them ’mid the strife 
Of earthly care—and then I follow thee 
To the cold grave where Lazarus is laid ; 
I see thy tears, and Mary asks thine aid— 
The aid is present: *‘ That thou heard’st me, 
Father, I thank thee,” and thou criest aloud 
To Lazarus, ** Come forth!” He lives, he breathe 
The funeral garb is rent—the many wreaths 
Of death are torn away, and the pale shroud— 
Whilst wondering forms around the Saviour move, 
And own the presence of Almighty Love. 


—_—_-- 

















Matt. iv. 
To the dark desert of the spirit led, 

Our Saviour fasted, and the evil onc 

Came to him tempting—“‘ If thou be the Son 
Of God, command these stones to be made bread ,” 
And Jesus answered him, “ Man is not fed 

By bread alone, but by the words that come 

From God’s own mouth.” Upon the Temple's dome, 
Within the holy city, then they stood, and said 
The tempter, mocking, “If thou art indeed 

His Son, cast thyself down—’tis writ that he 

Has given his angels charge concerning thee.” 
To whom the Saviour, “ "Tis again decreed, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” May I, 
Master, like thee, the power of sin defy ! 


Luke xviii. 
“* Suffer the little ones to come to me, 
Forbid them not,” the gracious Master said, 
And laid his hand upon each infant head. 
‘* Of such my Father's kingdom, and as free 
from guile and sinfulness, your hearts must be 
If you would enter there ;” words of a love 
Divine and pure! Oh, may I ever prove 
Gentle and meek, in deep humility 
Bending my spirit, Jesus, ¢o their sway. 
I would be one of these; and when with smiles 
I bless some lov’d one, who my care beguiles, 
May every thought thy mild command obey, 
With childlike trust upon thy promise rest, 
And seek the shelter of a Father’s breast. 
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OBITUARY. 


Iceman 


1825. April 11, after a severe illness 
of five days, aged 52, Mrs. B. Bristowe, 
wite of the Rev. J. B. Bristowe, pastor of 
the Presbyterian congregation at Ring- 
wood, Hants. She was born at Worksop, 
Notts, and was descended from the anci- 
ent and respectable family of the Bris- 
towes of Beesthorpe Hall, in the said 
county, and was the only child of Thomas 
Bristowe, Esq., of that town, When a 
mere girl, she was puzzled at the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which she could not com- 
prehend, and applied to the Rev. E. Otter 
(chaplain to the late Duke of Portland, 
and an intimate friend of her family) for 
a solution of its difficulties. The worthy 
divine always evaded the subject by tell- 
ing ber that it was a mystery, and not for 
him and her to talk about ; and when she 
again recurred to it, he used to reply, 
“Come, let us change the subject; we 
caumnot understand it,” &c. After the 
death of her father, she removed with 
her mother from Worksop to Nottingham, 
and soon after, they left that town, then 
disturbed by frequent riots, and settled at 
Mansfield, and became regular attendants 
at the Unitarian Chapel, to the minister 
of which she was afterwards married, and 
had one child, who died very young. Some 
years after, the family removed to Hinck- 
ley, where she sustained a heavy loss in 
the demise of her mother. In that town 
he laboured under a bilious affection, and 
alter a residence of above six years, she 
left it, being advised by her medical at- 
tendaut, and especially by the liberal and 
'nendly Catholic priest, head of the Col- 
lege at Douay during the storm of the 
French revolution, to try a milder climate ; 
ind in July 1817, she came to Ringwood, 
‘here her husband was shortly after cho- 
to be the minister. Here she gained 
re Strength, and enjoyed comparative 
rs : health, She was much esteemed 
, uck thiany good qualities, particulaily 
wu wakeful prudence and presence of 
tien, her geutle and peaceable disposi- 
a ol rs scrupulous regard to truth, her 

in integrity, her high sense of 
misdead and her anxious attention uot to 
dentine to allow others to mislead 
ber i by her actions or words. At 
Cee ceriel ean request, her remains 
Notte, ne to Caunton, beyond Newark, 
roa =" to Beesthorpe Hall, and were 
, whieh sin achapel adjoining the church, 
teestors the property of her direct 
tive, Sa me now belongs to her rela- 

. aa Bristowe, Esq.+) near those 
tors for eT, mother, child and progeni- 
more than 300 years.—She took 





great interest in the cause of genuine 
Christianity at Ringwood ; and, soon after 
her husband's settlement here, endeavour- 
ed to establish a Female Fellowship Fund, 
similar to those which have arisen, with 
so much advantage, from the recommen- 
dation of Dr. ‘Thomson, the writer's fel- 
low-student and friend. By the young 
persons in the society she was held in 
great esteem, and justly, for she was very 
anxious about them, and when any were 
leaving their native homes, she never 
failed to give them good advice, and ex- 
horted them to be true to their religious 
principles, and to withstand the tempta- 
tions to which they would be exposed in 
great towns. To the poor of the congre- 
gation, considering her limited means, 
she was bountiful, especially to the aged, 
On Easter Sunday, only a week before 
she expired, she attended public worship 
three times, and with the sermon, “ On 
the Peace of the Tomb and the Resurree- 
tion,” the singing, and the whole service, 
she was singularly delighted, and seemed 
to wish that her latter end, if it pleased 
her Maker, might not be far off. In three 
days after, she was seized by a fever, un- 
common to her, and which the skill of 
her usual medical attendant, aided by an 
eminent physician of Salisbury, whom she 
had before consulted with advantage, 
could not completely subdue. On the 
morning of the day of her death, she sat 
up in the library, and conversed with two 
kind female friends and her family, still 
anxious concerning an amiable youth of 
the congregation, then on the eve of de- 
parting for London, and lamenting the 
loss his removal would occasion. Feeling 
herself weak and restless, she went with 
little assistance to that bed from which 
she arose no more, About half an hour 
before her spirit fled, she expressed her 
thanks for the attentions paid to her, and 
her conviction that all had been done for 
her by her family that could be done. 
Many and anxious were the inquiries 
that were made, by all parties, daring the 
short term of her sufferings, and sincerely 
and generally was her unexpected death 
lamented. Numerous are the testimonies 
which were borne to her virtues, and to 
the exemplary manner in which she dis- 
charged the duties of her station and 
relations in life, by persons belonging to 
the congregation with which she was 
more immediately connected, by friends 
at a distance, and by those of other reli- 
Hous denominations in the town, ‘To 
express their sense of her worth and re- 
eret at her remoral, the society put on 
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mourning, and hung the pulpit, desk, 


&e., in black cloth; and the Rev, A. Bi- 


hop, the Independent Minister, in a 
manner creditable to himself and honour- 
able to the dead, gave notice that his 
chapel would be closed on the evening 
her funeral discourse was to be preached. 
Chis duty was ably performed by the 
Rev. A. Bennett, of Poole, (who well knew 
her,) before a crowded congregation, from 
John xiv. 1. In reference to the melan- 
choly occasion, the preacher observed, 
** When death enters the circle of our 
friends and acquaintance, we all feel the 
intrusion, If he seize on one to whom 
we are held in the bonds of friendship 
and affection, the pleasure of whose com- 
pany we have oftentimes enjoyed, whose 
conversations we found edifying, and who 
evidently endeavoured to contribute to 
the innocent gratifications of society, 
whom we know to have been always 
ready to discharge the daties of humanity, 
whose liberal disposition we could not but 
admire, and of whose bounty we may 
have partaken; who was careful in the 
midst of all the duties of social life to 
preserve the spirit of religion, and whose 
example was evidently sincere and pure ; 
to know that there is now no more remain- 
ing of that person, in this world, than a 
mass of cold and lifeless clay, consigned 
motionless to the narrow space of a coffin, 
and committed to the silent grave, to be 
no more seen; at such a dissolution of 
the ties of friendship and esteem, whose 
heart is not moved with pity, regret and 
trief? Probably each one of us now in 
this house of prayer, assembled to contem- 
plate the excellencies of a friend lately 
deceased, feel the truth of what I say, 
You can, in general, bear testimony to 
her virtue and piety, to her benevolence 
und charity, to her social disposition and 
cheerfulness, and those who were around 
her could speak of her steady patience 
under a long state of delicate health, and 
of her resignation to the will of God in 
her last moments. She was a sincere 
believer in the existence, goodness, and 
«uperintending providence of one God, 
the Father of Jesus Christ, and of all 
mankind. In the benevolence and fa- 
therly character of God she found a con- 
“tant source of satisfaction and comfort 
through many years of bodily weakness, 
and under several painful events and be. 
reavements. And, on the bed of death, 
a short time before she expired, she 
— submission to the appointment of 
. Gad ‘one bb ne Ww ords of our Saviour, 

il be done.” In the divine 
mission of Jesus, she was a firm and 
grateful believer, and delighted to con. 
remplue those scenes of future blice and 

my which it onens to the view of the 
couime Carstian, and would often cx. 


| ity fDhitu iy —Mrs. Bristo ‘ 









press her thankfulness to God for the 
of his Son, by whom life and immortatin 
were brought to light. As far as ow 
human being can judve of another, it m 
be affirmed, that her piety was unaffected 
and genuine, rational and sincere. Sh 
preferred practical, vital religion to that 
which is speculative, and which has no 
tendency to warm and amend the heart, 
to render men more devout, benevolent 
and good. Sincerely attached to the 
cause of genuine and evangelical Christi 
anity, she was anxious and zealous to 
promote its prosperity and success in this 
place, by every rational and Christian 
means in her power. Her last moments 
were not disturbed by any of those ap- 
prehensions which arise either from a 
sense of guilt, or from narrow and ap 
palling views of the Almighty Parent of 
the world, as if his goodness or his grace 
were of a limited nature. Neither con- 
science nor dread of her Maker's frown, 
gave her any uneasiness, Under the in- 
fluence of these religions sentiments, she 
lived beloved and respected, and expired 
as one falling asleep, without a struggle, 
a groan, or a sigh. Alas! she is now 
gone to the land of forgetfulness, ani! 
this house, in which she offered, conscien- 
tiously, her devotions to the Almighty, 
will know her no more. Ah! think not, 
respected stranger, that there is no rell- 
gion but in thy creed; that there Is no 
piety but in thy bosom !"—** While there 
fore we grieve and sympathize with each 
other at the departure of our friend, we 
hope and trust it will be well with her, 
and that we shall meet her again mm a 
other and a better world.” The worthy 
preacher concluded his excellent discourse 
with an impressive exhortation to his 
hearers, not to let the present awfal 
scene pass without producing a determ 
nation in all to consider their Jatter end 
wid prepare for it, while the golden op 
portunity was in their power. After 
which the following beautiful lines wer 
sung, for the first time, in Ringwood, by 
the choir of the Meeting : 
“ Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tea", 
That mourns thy exit from 4 world like 
this ; ‘ 
Forgive the wish that would have kept 
thee here, 
And stay’d thy progress to the realms of 
bliss. 
No more confin’d to g 
night, 
No more a tenant pent 
Now should we rather ha 


rovelling scenes o 


in mortal clay; 
| thy gleroe* 


flight, “4 
And trace thy joarney to the realm 
day. es 
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Joun Euuis, Esq., M.A. F.S. A. 
May 24, at Nineston, in Barbadoes, 
whither he had been advised to go for 
the recovery oO! his health, Joun Ett Is, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq , barrister-at 
law, M. A., F.S.A., and Deputy Recorder 
of Hantingdon. Mr. Elits was the son 
of the late John Ellis, Esq , of Bedford 
Row, {see Mon. Repos NIV. 651,] who, 
by means the most honourable, acquired 
wi easy fortune in the Stock Exchange ; 
wd whose original purpose it had been, 
to educate his son in the same profession, 
ut the subject of this memoir early dis- 
covering an insatiable thirst after kuow- 
ledge, his father judiciously gave way to 
this laudable ambition, and liberally sup- 
lied him with the means, first of ac- 
quiring a critical knowledge of classical 
literature, and afterwards of supporting 
himself at the University of Cambridge, 
where, notwithstanding the impediments 
occasioned by ill health, he took his de- 
erce with great reputation. Having cho- 
sen the profession of the law, he entered 
asa Student of the Honourable Society 
of Lincolns’ Inn, and devoting himsclf 
with his accustomed ardour to his pro- 
jessional studies, and being in possession 
of a large and well-chosen library, he 
made progress beyond many of his con- 
tewporaries, and when called to the bar 
he entered upon his profession with at- 
taimments and qualifications of a very 
uperior order. He was likewise unusu- 
ly fortunate ia his connexions: and 
hug carly introduced into professional 
‘iragements with the corporation of 
Huntingdon, as a proof of the entire sa- 
tefuction of that respectable body, with 
"6 abilities and exertions, he was ehosen 
"y them their Deputy Recorder. His 
Tuspects how assumed a most promising 
‘pearance: and every succeeding year 
iatrodnced him into new connexions and 
lacteasing practice, while the suavity of 
pry Egat 7 ae 
cinnexions to hi “4 sero w | ao 
iim with indissoluble tics 
rai tt among the least of this gen. 
- es though his abilities 
ee weal ached the emulatien, they 
bwethoon, 1 ~ cuvy, of his professional 
habbo ne, , = been truly said of him, 
dusts had —. an enemy. As Provi- 
tahie ~ ee him with afllnence, his 
iaideeten ney were always open to his 
vanae brethren. And such was 
ad the ee well-earned reputation, 
nilehe Aeneet | of his manners, that he 
the hay wably have looked forward to 
Wet the far honours of his profession. 
atigne of business, and the ar- 
hina a — which would not suffer 
WS eXertions from any thing 
; pea er hha graduaily undermined 
vo HW not originally strong, and 
L. XX, % 
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brought on a discase, which, insidious in 
its nature, often flattering in its appear. 
ance, but fatal and irresistible in its pro. 
gress, terininated his honourable and use- 
ful career, at the early age of 35, leaving 
not ouly a broken-hearted parent and 
mourning relatives, but also a profession 
and a public not insensible to such rising 
excelleuce, to Jament his loss, 

[Mr. Ellis contributed, amongst othe: 
things, an original song of Dr. Franklin's 
to this work, III, 214, ‘There is an in- 
teresting obituary account of a younger 
brother of his, X. 189, 190, the materials 
for which were chiefly supplied by him.) 

—— 

June 16, at lphington, near Exeter, 
Devonshire, aged 36 years, AMELIA, wile 
of Mr. John Marpon, of Gloucester 
Street, Hoxton, after a very painful and 
protracted illness, whieh she bore with 
most excmplary paticnce, and yielded up 
her spirit to her Maker with pious resi¢- 
nation. Her loss is deplored by all who 
knew her, and has plunged a disconso- 
late husband and an extensive circle of 
friends and relatives ip the deepest alllic- 
tiv. 

Sees 2 tte 


June 30, in the 94th year of his 
age, WitttaMm MANNING, of Ormesby, 
in the county of Norfolk, Esq. He was 
the descendant in the direct male line of 
William Manning, of Peasenhall, in Saf- 
folk, Rector of Middleton cum Foretly in 
that county; and one of the ejected mi- 
nisters on St. Bartholomew's day, August 
24, 1662, who conscientiously refused to 
conform to the provisions of the Act of 
Uniformity, passed after the Restoration, 
If the members of the Established Church 
at this day, would inform themselves otf 
the history of that period, they would not 
so frequently assert that the original 
Presbyterians and Independents were al- 
ways inimical to the Church ; they would 
perceive that the Church itself, by its un- 
necessary injunctions, drove out of its 
pale two thousand of its ordained ministers, 
not because they dissented from its doc- 
trines or objected to its episcopal form of 
government; not becanse they refused 
observance of the cercmonials whieh had 
been hitherto enjoyed; net because they 
were averse to its welfare or hostile to its 
peace ; but because they would not swear 
implicit obedience to all the new injaune- 
tions which aw arbitrary court and a sab- 
servient bench of bishops wished to im- 
pose with an et cetera oath, comprebend- 
ing, perhaps, what reason might object 
to, and religion forbid, Statecraft and 
pricatcraft were justly to be apprebended, 
since the day fixed for an implicit assent 
was so near at hand, that the clergy not 
resident in the vicinity of London, could 
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not possibly be informed of all the parti- 
culars to which their assent was impe- 
riously demanded. Dr. Calamy records 
William Manning to have been a man of 
great abilitics and learning, adding, that 
he was “ inclined to Socinianism,” which 
the manuscript papers and letters he left 
behind him, may be thought to confirm, 
for they are all decidedly adverse to the 
doctrine of a Trinity, as being neither 
consistent with the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, nor the deductions of reason.* These 
sentiments have indeed been uniformly 
inherited by his family, (now, in the male 
line, nearly extinct,) and have been che- 
rished with a Jarge portion of liberality, 
charity, and social affection, as corres- 
ponding most correctly with the divine 
revelation of Jesus, and as being most 
conducive to the spread of true Christi- 
anity, perfect morals, and the permanent 
happiness of mankind. 

Mr. William Manning, grandson of the 
above William, and father of the gentle- 
man now deceased, was educated for the 
ministry at an academy at Attercliff, in 
Yorkshire, but his views were afterwards 
changed, and he succeeded his father as a 
merchant at Yarmouth. He had, not- 
withstanding, a taste for literature, which 
he cultivated to his death, in 1767. His 
son, the last William Manniug, whose 
loss his family and friends have now to 
lament, had not such acquisitions of learn- 
ing to distinguish him—the private in- 
structions he received from his father and 
the Rev. Ralph Milner, who was his par- 
ticular friend, were the principal advan. 
tages of which he had to boast, and we 
have therefore ouly to record the simple 
effects of pure morals, temperate affec- 
tions, and a most ardent desive (with no 
coutemptible talents, and an excellent 
command of temper) to promote the real 
happiness of those within the sphere of 
his influence. The profession of Unita- 
tianism was one characteristic of the 
members of his family in succession. 
And it is well worthy of record that they 
severally cherished those sentiments of 
political liberality, religious charity and 
social affection which they considered the 
genuine fruits of Unitarianism, 

The subject of this memoir throughout 
his protracted life, was distinguished by a 
temperate steadiness of principle in poli- 
tics, amidst county ferments and national 
agitations. Exceediugly anxious to pre- 
serve his character for religious liberality, 
he was not particularly forward in propa- 
gating his avowed Unitarian sentiments 


e See “ Some Account of Mr. William 
Manaiug, an Ejected Minister and an 
Unitarian, by the Rev, S. §. Toms,” 
Mon. Repos. (for 1817) XII. pp. 377 2- 
388; also p. 478 of same volume. Ep. 





amongst those around him, although from 
whatever tended to promote the cause, jn 
places more remote, his name was pot 
withheld, 

Early in life, without any solicitation, 
he was nominated onc in the conmission 
of the peace for the county; but although 
active iu every public service to which he 
was called, and much disposed to render 
himself useful in this situation, which he 
was much urged to accept, he felt him. 
self under the necessity of declining it 
from scruples of conscience. He was 
persuaded that even occasional conformity 
to a test not authorized by revelation, 
and perverted to a purpose foreign to the 
plain intention of its founder, could not 
be justified. He declined almost all at- 
tention to trade in 1783, and retired to 
Ormesby, where, at the request of the 
directors, and without any emolument, 
he undertook the regulation and super- 
intendence of a neighbouring house of 
industry; and, by a strict and uaremitted 
attention to order and economy for cleven 
years, succeeded in very much reducing 
the rates and improving the condition ot 
the paupers. In other trusts he was 
equally anxious to prove himself faithtul. 
His last painful and arduous enterprise of 
this nature, was successfully prosecuting 
at his sole risk a suit in Chancery by which 
about seventeen acres of land were reco- 
vered for the benefit of the poor of his 
parish of Ormesby, St. Michael. 

In 1767, he married Hester, the young- 
est daughter of George Smyth, bq. o 
Toperoft, in the county of Norfolk, who 
served the office of High Sheriff, in 1742, 
and by her has left two daughters, the 
eldest, Mary, married to M. Needham, Esq. 
of Lenton, in the county of Nottingham, 
and the youngest to T. Fellows, Esq., 
Ormesby, both of whom have several 
children, His family, who best knew his 
worth from uninterrupted communicates 
with him till his death, are best enable 
to appreciate his virtues, and will a 
acutely feel those sensations which - 
loss is calculated to excite. Bat thor 
who knew him least, may learn from his 
character and the constant cheerfal te- 
nour of his life, that temperance, oe 
morals, and active benevolence, are " 
sources of every domestic enjoyme”™ 
With conscious integrity, liberal prine> 
ples, and a firm confidence in . Creator, 
he experienced a proportion 0 
asagrubial such supports only cae al 
sure. 


the 
July 24, at Stourport, aged © od 
Rev. Rocer Warp. He was a 088 
Walmesley in the county of es 
In 1782, he entered the Academ en 
ventry, then superinte by 
Thomas Belsham, [Sec Mo 
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XVI. 285.) After completing his stu- 
dies he settled for two years with a con- 
eregation at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. 
He removed from thence to Blackburn, 
where he remained for seven years. In 
1798, he suceceded the late Rev. William 
flake, a8 Master of Mr. Pearsall’s Gram- 
mar School at Kiddermiuster, which he 
conducted with credit to himself as a 
man of learning, and was also for about 
sixteen years minister of a small congre- 
gation at Bromsgrove, until disabled by 
a painful malady, which at length ter- 
minated his mortal existence, and num- 
bered him, we trust, among the dead 
that died in the Lord, and who wait for 
a blessed immortality. 
_— 

Aug. 3, at Melbourn, Cambridzeshire, 
in the 55th year of his age, the Rev. W. 
CARVER, many years pastor of a congre- 
gaion of Protestant Dissenters in vhat 
place, and at the head of a respectable 
school which he had long conducted with 
credit to himself and satisfaction to the 
parents of his pupils. 

a 
Mujor-General W. Gifford. 


August 9, at Swansea, after many years 
of declining health, aged 55, Major-Ge- 
veral WituiaM Girrorp. He attained 


tates 
———— _—— 
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DOMESTIC, 
RELIGIOUS. 


Ordination of the Rev. E. Tagart, 
at Norwich. 


On Wednesday, August 10th, there 
was a public religious service at the 
Uctagon Chapel, Norwich, in conse- 
qwence of the recent election of Mr. Ed- 
ward ee of the York College, as 

ister 0 congregation. The last 
“tvice of the kind in Chat chapel, was 
iD forty years since, when Mr. 
‘ C. Morgan entered upon the mi- 
; and at that time Dr. Price 

» Rees were present, and took the 
parts of the service, The pro- 
reviving such a service was dis- 
the congregation, and it was 
that when freed from the absurd 
have beeu connected with 
called Ordination, it could not 
give some useful and valuable im- 
to the pastor and the people. 
that the result will realize 
*xpectations. Certain it is that 
Who expressed their doubts how 
g00d of such a service could be 
“aived, without incurring the risk of 
re: a some crroneous uotions, ¢x- 
their full and entire approbation 
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his professional rank through his ability 
and approved services. 

Highly principled, and, above all, stand- 
ing eminently aloof from every selfish 
motive, he discharged all the ereater du- 
ties of life with a generosity and con- 
stancy truly honourable to himself, and 
calling forth a willing tribute of admi- 
ration from all to whom he was best 
known, 

This testimony, duly weighed, is of- 
fered as a record of his memory by his 
affectionate and afflicted family. 

_ He died a steadfast Unitarian Chris- 
tian. 
matte 

Aug. 24th, at Hackney, Eowarp Pick. 
ARD, Esq., in the 80th year of his age, a 
truly excellent man, who passed through 
along life with the respect and esteem 
of all that knew him. He was by descent 
and education connected with the Dis- 
senters and their charities; being the 
son of the Rev. Edward Pickard, for many 
years the pastor of the Presbyterian con- 
gregation in Carter Lane, and a leader 
amongst the Dissenting divines in the 
metropolis, to whom that noble institu- 
tion the Orphan School in the City Road 
mainly owes its formation, [See Mon, 
Repos, XI, 672, and Mr. Belsham’s Me- 
moirs of Mr. Lindsey, pp. 63—66.] 


————- = 


IGENCE. 
of it. Most of the Unitarian ministers 
in Norfolk and Suffolk were present, and 
the service was opened by Mr. Scargill, 
of Bury St. Edmund’s, who prayed and 
read the Scriptures. Mr, Edward Tay- 
lor, one of the deacons of the congrega- 
tion, explained the design and intention 
of their assembling together: that it was 
not for the purpose of conferring upon 
their minister any other or farther power 
than he had already received. He had 
been appointed or ordained by the choice 
of the people, who, in conjunction with 
their minister, had invited his brethren 
to give them each such friendly exhortation 
and advice as they might think fit, and not 
to confer upon him any title, power or 
authority. It had never been the prac- 
tice of that congregation to impose any 
creed upon their minister, nor to require 
of him any confession of faith. Dr.John 
‘Taylor had mentioned this to the credit 
of the society, and he had expressed his 
hope that the same catholic spirit which 
had animated the founders of that chapel, 
would continue to subsist among them. 
Happily it had done so, and instead of 
prescribing for their minister a set of ar- 
ticles of faith, they now exhorted him to 
search the Scriptures for himself, and 
fearlessly and honestly to lay before them 


his views of religious truth. 
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Mr. Tagart then briefly stated his views 
of the character and duties of a Christian 
minister, in terms which could not fail 
to interest all who heard him. The 
Charge was delivered by Mr. W. Tur- 
ner, of York. It was a most affection- 
ate and admirable address to his late 
pupil. He reminded him that he had to 
fll a station which had been occupied by 
Taylor, Bourn, Enfield and Houghton, 
and which called for exertions of various 
kinds, both in the pulpit and in society. 
He sketched those duties with a masterly 
and discriminating hand, the performance 
of which would obtain for him the affec- 
tion and approbation of his people, and 
the success of his labours iv the impor- 
tant work which lay before him. 

The sermon was preached by Mr. W. J. 
Fox. That it was an eloquent address 
will easily be conceived; but it was more, 
it was eminently useful. It is one advan- 
tage of these services, that a congregation 
has the opportunity of hearing from a 
mutual friend (and in this sense Mr, Fox 
may more particularly be said to have 
addressed the Norwich congregation) 
what are their duties to their minister. 
From a young man especially, just euter- 
ing upon the ministry, it would seem 
presumptuous and unbecoming to address 
his people on these topics. Mr. Fox’s 
aim was to shew in what way “ the 
labourer’’ whom they had chosen ought 
to receive “‘ his reward.” They were 
bound to enable him to devote his time 
and talents to the duties of his ministry, 
to reward him by cheerful and zealous 
co-operation, by regular attendance upon 
his ministry, by candid and serious at 
tention to his preaching, and by every 
friendly attention. From a discourse, so 
full of excellent advice, and so judiciously 
adapted to the circumstances under which 
it was delivered, it is not too much to 
expect that great permanent good will 
result. 

Eighty-seven gentlemen (principall 
members of the Norwich cumgpegnbon’ 
dined together at the Maid’s-Head Inn. 
P. M. Martineau, Esq., was the Chair- 
man, and to him the company present 
were highly indebted for the very able 
way iu which he discharged that office. 
Many toasts and sentiments of gencral 
and local interest were drank, and among 
them the venerable and cxcellent Bishop 
of the diocese, and the worthy member 
for = city, Mr. W. Smith, were not for- 

Such is an outline of the procecding: 
of a day which will long be Bare: ne 
with pleasure, and, it is hoped, with profit 
by those who were present. [t would 
shew to their young ministcr that his 
settlement with his congregation was an 
event which they regarded with uo com- 


See 
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mon fecling, it would also shew the 
friendly spirit in which they were acew 
tomed to meet, and it would tend to 
cement iv them those bouds of union and 
Christian fellowship in which they have 
been so long and so happily held together 
May a connexion so auspiciously com 
menced be long and happy; may the pas- 
tor see his people enlightened and united 
under his ministry, and may he prove 
himself a worthy and able successor to 
those of his predecessors who were “burn. 
ing and shining lights” in their dav, avd 
the effect of whose counsels is still appa 
rent in the character of this eongre- 
gation ! 

At a meeting of the congregation on 
the following Sanday, it was unanimonsly 
resolved tu request the consent of tx 
gentlemen engaged in the service, that it 
might be printed, and it is earnestly 
hoped that this request may be complied 
with, 

—STaie— 

Tue pious of every denomination will 
rejoice to hear that the canse of practical 
religion is about to reecive an important 
support by the appearance of the fon 
volumes of Sermons by the late Dr, Dod 
dridge, which he directed to be published 
in his will, but which have hitherto rm 
mained in the custody of the family. 

eT 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire 

Wiltshire Unitarian Missionary Ar- 

sociation, 

Tue next Half. yearly General Meetins 
of this Association will be held at Marsh- 
fidld, in Gloucestershire, on Wednesday, 
the 28th of September, when the Rev. 
R. Wright, of Trowbridge, is expected t 
preach. ‘The service to commence # 
eleven o'clock. After the service the bu- 
siness of the Society will be transacted, 
and the members and friends will then 
partake together of a social 
dinner. 


and 


os 
Tue next Half-yearly Meeting of th 

Shropshire, oes 
Unitarian Association, 
Chester, on Tuesday, the 27th of Sep 
The Rev. J. G. Robberds has aoe ev 
gaged to preach in the morning, 
Rev, J. Grundy in the evening. 

— 

Ecclesiastical Prefermem. 


Tue Bishop of Durham has ap er 
stall in his Cathedral gg yn 
of Dr. Haggitt, to Yale 
eeaiete hhh Lordship’s Doms a 

in, author of The A yo 
the Old and New Testament: “(Cs 
sations of History against the Rowman 
tholic Church, &C. 
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A List of Joint-Stock Companies, the Proposals for which are now, or have 
been lately, before the Public. 


Amount of ascertained Capital, from p. 383, £231,705,000 
64 Worcester and Gloucester Union Canal, 100,000, 


read 200,000 . : ° , 100,000 
119 St. Catharine’s Docks, 1,200,000, read 1,500,000 300,000 
122 Landon Patent Steam Washing Company : 750,000 
161 Royal Irish Mining ditto . ; 400,000 
215 New Corn Exchange ditto . 250,000 
288 London United Mine ditto ‘ ‘ 250,000 
294 New United Mexican Mining = ditiv, 240,000, read 

720,000 . ; ‘ : ‘ 480,000 
298 Peruvian Mining and Trading = ditto , P 600,000 
03 Columbian Association, 300,000, read 1,300,00C 1,000,000 
S04 Atlantic and Pacific ‘Trading Company . " 1,000,000 
412 Mexican Colonization, Agricultural and Geueral Trad- 

ing Company . : ‘ . 1,000,000 
413 United Pacific Trading, &c., Company  . ‘ 1,000,000 
466 Bolivar Mining Association ; . ; 500,000 
468 Famatina ditto . ; , : 250,000 
469 Manganeze ditto . . . . 40,000 
471 Brazillian ditto . : ; : 1,000,000 
472 United Chilian ditto. , : ; 500,000 
474 New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Agricultural Company 100,000 
499 Patent Scarlet and Crimson Dye ditto 125,000 
492 General Stage Coach ditto 100,000 
493 London Short Stage ditto 100,000 


241,550,000 


Solicitors, Bankers 
or other persons, 
appointed to receive 
applications for Shares. 


503 United Kingdom Gas Light and Water Company... Pole 200,000 
54 County Gas Light Association . ; . .. Williams 100,000 
505 New Albiou Gas Company ; : . .» Hunter 100,000 
596 British Steam and Patent Navigation Company . ... Drummond 1,000,000 
507 American and Colonial Steam Navigation ditto .. Gregory --» 600,006 
598 London Columbian and Mexican ditto ditto .. Barclay - 200,000 
509 North Sea and baltic ditto ditto .. Beetham .. 500,000 
510 India Steam and Sailing Navigation, Land- Directors, 2, 2? 99 900 

Carriage and Trading ditte .. Nicholas Lane § : 
51L Hull and Hamburgh Steam Navigation ditto .. Tottie .. 200,000 
- ae Rhine ditto ditto .. Corfield .. 100,000 

ira and the Canary Islands ditto and 

Trading ditto .. Rathbone .. 120,000 
514 Carlisle and Liverpool ditto ditto .. 
515 Liverpool, Cork and Bristol ditto ditto .. 
M6 Liverpool andLimerick —_ ditto ditto .. 
517 London and Newcastle ditto ditto .. Williams .. 100,000 
514 em Beighes and Aberbeen ditto ditto .. Norton -- 100,000 

, ton, Isle of Wight and Ply- 

mouth ditto tito .. Hanbury «200,000 
529 Ditto, Weymouth, Exeter and Plymouth 

ditto ditto .. Everitt .. 60,000 
521 Ditto and Hamburgh ditto ditto .. Andrews .. 100,000 
Ditto and Heligoland ditto and Trad- 

ing ditto .. Spyer - 50,000 
523 Ditto and Autwerp ditto ditto .. Andrews 100,000 
~— Ditto and Bourdeaux ditto ditto .. Beetham. 
a6 pt? Lisbon and Cadiz ditto ditto .. Norton .» 150,000 
. » Portugal and Madcira ditto ditto .. Perring — -. — 50,000 









Carried torward 
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Brought forward £245,570,000 
527 London and St. Michael's Steam Navica- 
tion Company .. Fveritt 50,000 
428 Ditto, Gibraltar, Genevaan’ | eghorn ditto ditto .. Young 100,000 
529 Ditto and Levant ditto ditto .. Nicholson 100,000 
530 Ditto and Alexandria ditto and Trading ditto .. Directors, 9, To- 
kenhouse-yard 100,000 
531 The United English and Irish Coasting dittoditto .. Turner -» 120,000 
532 London, Falmouth, Madcira and Lee- 
ward islands Citto ditto .. Everitt 100,000 
533 Ditto, Portsmouth, Falmouth and Jamaica 
ditto ditto .. Everitt -+ 100,000 
534 Ditto, Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres ditto 2° 
and Trading ditto .. Holmes 150,000 
5°" Ditto, New York and Philadelphia ditto 
and Trading ditto «+ Wadeson 100,040 
536 General Mediteranecan and Gulf of Venice 
Steam Packet and Sailing ditto .. Spyer 100,000 
537 Selby, Yarmouth and Norwich Steam Packet ditto . 
538 Lynn and Leith ditto ditto .. Everitt -» 100,000 
539 London and Scarborough ditto ditto .. Everitt 75,000 
540 Ditto, Gravesend, Southend, Sheer- 
ness and Queensborough ditto «= ditt 2. .cccccececeese 50,000 
541 Thames and Medway ditto ditto .. Directors, 1, 
542 London, Weymouth, Exeter Pinner’s Hall 50,000 
and Plymouth ditto ditto .. Everitt 50,000 
543 City of Dublin ditto ditto .. Perry 100,000 
544 Liverpool and Belfast dittw ditto . 
545 London and St. Petersburgh ditto ditto .. Blunt 100,600 
546 Baltic ditto ditto .. Norton 100,000 
547 London, Portsmouth, Cowes, 
Guernsey and Jersey ditto ditto .. Perring 50,000 
548 Ditto and Ostend ditto ditto .. Beetham .. 50,000 
549 Ditto and Boulogne ditto ditto .. Stokes - 25,000 
550 Ditto and Dieppe ditto ditto .. Corficld .. 150,000 
551 Ditto and Havre de Grace ditto ditto .. Norton .. 100,000 
552 Ditto and Oporto ditto ditto .. .. 100,000 
553 Ditto, Frankfort, Mentz and Basle ditto ditto .. Everitt -. 50,000 
554 Ditto Madeira and Barbadoes ditto ditto .. Young .. 10000 
555 Ramsgate, Margate, Dover, Calais 
and Boulogne ditto ditto .. Everitt .. 30,000 
556 Thames and Medway Stcam Towing ditto .. Poole .- 200,000 
557 Banff and London Shipping ditto .. Cameron «- 8 900 
558 Goole ditto ditto .. . 100,000 
559 Steam Engine and Machinery ditto .. Everitt .. 300,000 
560 General Machinery ditto .. Woodward .. 50,000 
561 Steam Packet Building ditto .. Perring -« 200,000 
$62 London and Australian Shipping and Com- 
a PK nya! % ditto .. Everitt .« 500,000 
rito ~~ Brazil Minit 
eee wad & _ Crossland —.. 1,000,000 
564 Guanaxuata ditto ditto .. Greaves -» 200, 
565 Continental ditto ditto .. Tomlinson ... 50000 
566 Anglo. Swedish ditto Co y .. Amory . om 
567 Persian Mining and Trading aio .. Freeman es 
568 Twyarnhale Mining Association ,. . Freshfeld 
se oemenry ay ditto .. Everitt 200,000 
Wheal Trevarno United Co 
pe Mines * U c ti , .. pee 
Grand Cornish Union Ce om for Workin 
Mines pany c .. Spurring 250,000 
572 eee Sot Consolidated Copper and Tin 50,000 
is ** 
573 Gweunappe Tin aud Copper Company . . Crowder 130,900 
Carried forward £251 932,008 









474 Polbreen Tin and Copper Mine (St. Agnes, 
Cornwall) 


§75 Gooncarl Mining ditto 


576 Imperial ditto ditto 
577 Equitable ditto ditto 
578 Alliance ditto Association . e 

579 Ditto Granite and China Clay ditto 
§80 Imperial Swedish Iron ditto 
$81 London Iron Working and Foundry ditto 
$82 City of London Coal ditto 
583 Tyne and Wear Ashes and small Coal ditto 
5@ British Lead ditto 


585 London Smelting Association, 4000 Shares 


546 American ditto ditto ; , 
587 London Gold and Silver Refining Plate and Bul- 
lion Company 

ditto 


548 Pateut Roman Brick and Tile 
589 Teignmouth Fire and Water-Proof Brick ditto 


590 London Paving ditto 


591 Thames and Medway Brick and Lime ditto 
592 British Chanam and Roman Cement ditto 
ditto 


593 Imperial Estate 

5M Hope Building Society : ; . 

5% Rosary General Burying Ground, near Norwich 

596 Norwich New Corn Exchange . , 

597 Leeds ditto ditto, shares, 502, each 

598 City of London University ; , 

599 Gloucester Fire and Life Insurance Company 

6% Devonshire Union and West of England Sick 
and Life Inserance Institution ; 

601 British Philotechnic Society for the Promotion 
and Support of Inventions and Patents con- 
ducive to Public Benefit , ; 

2 Commercial Marine Insurance Company of Scot 


land , ° : , 

3 Edinburgh Life Insurance Company 

4 London Chamber of Commerce . 

605 Law Stationery and Depdt Association . 

6 General Foreign and Home Shipping and Clear- 
ing Company ; ae , 

607 Association for carrying ou the Seal, Whale and 
Cod Fisheries at Newfoundland and iu the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence , 


8 Consolidated Skin and Fur Trading and Water 


Proof Hat Manufacturing Company 

itan United Company for Cleansing and 
Refinishing Manchester Goods, and Washing 
by the a 1 of Steam, on an Improved 


Principle . 
610 National Stud Company . . , 
Stl Paddingtou Subscription Coach Company 
612 Economic Meat ditto 
bs London awe Provision oe ditt 
M wlitan Bread and Flour ditto 
7 Metropolitan Bread ditto 
he London ditto ditto 
‘is Droitwich Patent Salt ditto 
sis Im Foreign Wine ditto 
ish and Foreign ‘Tobacco and Snuff pun 
a London Coal ‘Trade Collier's Dock 
2 and Silk Waste Throwing ditto 
Briti:h and Foreign Paper ditto 


Company .. 
. Florance 
. C, Kaye 


Carried forward 
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Broucht forward 


Dalby 


Birkett 
Everitt 
Everitt 
Moit 
Hunter 
Hewitt 
Clift 
Perring 
Mayhew 
Smith 


Ranson 


. Ranson 


Levy 
Bastard 


. Pownall 


C. Kaye 


. Dickenson 
. Ashley 


Newton 


. Cox 
. Grifiiths 


Alderson 


. Dickens 


Acton 


. Everitt 


. Alder-on 


Taylor 
Anderton 
Vere 


‘Thompson 


Norton 
Contts 
Willett 


Fynsmore 


Wilkes 


Cousin 
Barchard 
Jackson 
Everitt 
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£251 932,000 


75,000 
50,000 
30,900 
75,000 
30,000 
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(23 
“24 
fi25 
626 
627 
(28 
629 
630 







































































631 
642 
633 


634 
635 
636 
637 
638 


639 
640 
641 
642 
6435 


O44 
415 


646 


47 
648 
644 
650 


651 
652 
653 
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Telegraph 

Havannah 

British Flint and Glass Bottle 
London Window Glass Manufacturing 
National Brewery 

Londou Sea Bath 

Ditto Colour and Cement 


Brought forward £ 260,167 000 


Company .. Pearce 200 18 
ditto .. Tucker 125,000 
ditto .. Perring 200,000 
ditto .. Everitt 200 ,009 
ditto .. Gibbs sa 
ditto .. Pearce -- 100,000 
ditto .. Perring 100,000 


Ditto Architectural Association for im- 
proving the Area and Avenues round 


the Cathedral of St. Paul's 
Ditto and Essex Malt and Hop 
City of Londou Tea 
New London Bullion 


Dover and Boulogne Stcam Packet 
London and Nantes ditto 
Ditto and Bayonne ditto 


Ditto, Falmouth, Lisbon and Brazil ditto ditto .. 


ditto .. Pullen 


. . ** 1 ,000 000 
ditto .. Spyer s¢ 


Ditto, Norway and Gottenburgh Steam 


Packet and Sailing Navieation 

West Indian, Mexican and Columbian 
Steam Navigation 

Havanaa and Hayti 

Demdarara, Surinam and Trinidad, 
and adjacent Islands 

St. Thomas, La Guayra and Porto 
Cavallo 

London, Madeira and Cape of 
Good Hope 

Ditte and United States 

Ditto, Rome and Naples, by the 
River Garonne, and the Ca- 
nal of Languedoc 

Ditto, Falmouth, Bombay, Madras 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


and Calcutta ditto 
Elbe and Weser ditto 
Thames and Loire ditto 
Berwick and Stockton-on-Tees = ditto 


British Steam Engine Machinery 


ditto .. Fenton 50,000 
ditto .. Directors, 9, To- 
kenhouse-yard. 

ditto .. Everitt 

ditto e* Everitt 

ditto .. Everitt be 
Robinson 150,000 

ditto .. Whitmore 

ditto .. Tottie ‘ 

ditto .. Robifison .- 146,000 

ditto .. Florance 150,000 

ditto .. Williams .. 200,000 

ditto .. Perrine -. 100,000 

ditto .. Sir W. Kay 100,000 

ditto .. Everitt . 100,000 
Directors, 27, ? 200,000 

ditto .. Prince’s Street § ‘ 

ditto .« Everitt .. 100,000 

ditto .. Page 50,000 

ditto .. Rathbone 12,000 


ditto .. Directors, 9, To ? »0,000 


kenhouse yard, § 





Royal Union Mining Company. : . Whitmore 50,000 
Spanish ditto ditto, 1,000,000 dollars .. : 225,000 
Royal Waldeck Mining Association : .. Perring .» 500,000 
£264 ,419,000 

— 


Tur Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. 
MARSH) scems to be determined that his 
episcopate shall not be inactive or undis- 
tinguished. 
Wellingborough, in which it appeared that 
he was understood by the clergyman to 
forbid the tolling of a bell at the funeral 
of a Dissenter. We do not know whether 
we respect less the consistency of the 
Dissenter that requires this obsolete su- 
perstition, or the intolerance that com- 
mands it to be withholden. 
towards Dissenters only that the Bishop 
exercises rigorous discipline. 
pam 
of 
1824; the one in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the King v. the Bishop of Peter. 


A case lately occurred at 


Dut it is not 


From a 
blished (“* A Statement 


ided ie Trinity Term, 


tet lately 
Cases 


borough ; the other in the Arches Court 
of Canterbury, Gates v. the Rev. d. 
Chambers, clerk, 8vo.) it appears that 
Mr. Wetherell, the Rector of Byfield, 
Northumberland, engaged a Mr. Paris a* 
a curate at a salary of £100, per ee, 
and on applying to the Bishop for 
license, received it, but with an incrent 
of salary to phates on = pat 
appointment, of £20, per annum. sea” 
thts Mr. Wetherell protested, but in iy 
the Bishop asserted his power ' i 
he had done by the Act of 57 cls 
His lordship went further. Mr. . 
rell having given Mr. Paris potice ra 
the curacy, the Bishop insistea that i 
curate could not be removed withoet 
consent, and threatened a seque 
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of the benefice unless the augmented sa- 
lary was paid to Mr. Paris as curate. 
Hereupon the Rector, encouraged by his 
jegal advisers, anpealed to the Court of 
King’s Bench and obtained a writ of pro- 
hibition to restraiu the Bishop's proceed- 
ings. The second case in the pamphlet 
arose out of the first. While the cause 
was pending in the King’s Bench, Mr. 
Wetherell engaged his friend Mr. Cham- 
bers to take the morning duty for one 
Sunday, at Byfield, in his absence. Mr. 
Chambers officiated, but not without a 
on the part of Mr. Paris. Pre- 
sentiy, the Bishop's Secretary, Mr. Gates, 
cited Mr. Chambers to appear in the 
Court of Avches for a breach of the 48th 
Canon. On reading Mr. Chambers’s 
allegation in answer to the articles exhi- 
bited, Sir Joun NicHoit made some re- 
marks which induced the Bishop’s Secre- 
tary to withdraw the articles and sit 
down with the costs. Even Sylvanus 
Urian takes part against the Bishop. 
{See Gent. Mag. for April, Vol. XVIII. 
N.S. p. 341.) 
Ee 
Dr. IRELAND, the Dean of Westininster, 
hat recently placed at the disposal of the 
University of Oxford, the sum of £3000 
for the purpose of endowing three scho- 
ro sy the nature of the Examinations, 
and the nomination of Examiners, to be 
teh entirely to the decision of the Uui- 


versity, 
a 


Oa Sunday, March 27, the Rev. Joun 
tyauss, D.D., Ecclesiastical Commissary 
in the diocese of Nova Scotia, was conse- 
crated at Lambeth, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the bishopric of that dio- 
cele, On the resignation of the Right Rev. 
hsbop Stanser, The sermon was preach- 
he the Rev. A. Hamilton, Secretary to 

for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


a 
PARLIAMENTARY. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
, Mar. 17. 


eo holding Lay-Offces. 
OME made a few observations 
icon impropriety of clergymen hold- 
pon affiai and oe themselves up 
. obtain some offi. 
‘al information on this subject, which 
& most interesting nature, he 
more That an humble Ad- 
ed to his Majesty, praying 
of all persons, in ang) Or- 
corporations or cities, 
names, the name of the office, 
Of the boroughs or cities, whe- 


i 


Hy 
f 
g 
é 


: 


31 





Clergymen holding Lay-Offices. 505 

Dr. PHILLIMORE opposed the motion, 
which he considered at the best as unne. 
cessary. 

Mr. Joun Smitru was of a different 
opinion. If the clergy had conducted 
themse!ves improperly in such offices, 
that would be a matter for the future 
consideration of the Legislature. 

Mr, Peer thought the reason just 
given by the Honourable Member for 
Midhurst in favour of the motion, dis- 
closed its real object, and was the 
strongest that could be urged in opposi- 
tion to it. If it was the intention of the 
Honourable Member for Aberdeen to 
obtain a vote of this House on the pre- 
sent motion, impliedly declaring its opi- 
nion that clergymen ought not to hold 
borough offices, he must say, that such a 
method of obtaining the opinion was the 
least correct that could be adopted. If 
the Honourable Member wished to dis. 
qualify clergymen from holding such ofi- 
ces, let him do so by bill, in which they 
could have the assistance of the other 
branch of the Legislature, and not in the 
form of the present iiotion, in which 
the disqualification would be by implica- 
tion alone. 

Mr. F. Patmer observed, that it would 
be impossible to bring in such a Bill as 
the Right Honourable Gentleman recom- 
mended, unless the previous retura for 
which his Honourable Friend moved were 
laid before the House. He therefore 
supported the motion, 

Mr. Carus Witson opposed the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Wynn opposed the motion. He 
defended the character of the clergy ge- 
nerally, and more especially of the ar | 
of Wales, and maintained that they I 
acquitted themselves in many instances 
with the greatest advantage to the public 
in the discharge of the magisterial func- 
tions. He recommended to the Hotiour- 
able Member for Montrose to withdraw 
his present motion, and to bring the 
subject before the House on general 
principles, 

Sir J. Newport confessed that he 
thought it would be expedient that the 
subject should be submitted to the House 


with reference to the general question of 
the eligibility of the clergy to civil offices. 
Although it might be advan in the 
country that clergymen - 


gisterial situations, it 
that in cities it was quite the reverse. 
Mr. Hume made a brief reply; after 
which the gallery was cleared for a 
division. It appearing, however, that 
there were not members sufficient to cou- 
stitute @ House ; there being only four in 
favonr of the motion, and 22 agalust it, 
an adjournment pecessarily took place. 
eee 
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Second Reading of Unitarian Mar- 
riage Biil. 


Marcu 25. 


Mr. W. Smurn said, that it was not his 
intention to enter into the subject at any 
length, because the grounds of the mea- 
sure were sufliciently understood, as it 
had already been before the House on 
more than one occasion, ‘The parties on 
whose behalf he,spoke were the Unitarian 
Dissenters of this country, who enter- 
tained no objection to the form of the 
marriage ceremony, excepting that it ex- 
pressed sentiments in which they could 
not agree. All they asked was to be 
relieved from the expression of those sen- 
timents. The Honourable Member then 
noticed the manner in which the Bill of 
last year had been received in the House 
of Lords, and quoted some opinions in its 
favour, from whence he inferred that it 
was admitted that the object in view was 
just and reasonable. He was aware that 
certain parties were unfriendly to the 
measure, but he conceived himself justi- 
fied in expecting that the second reading 
of this Bill would not be strongly resisted. 
All the framers of it sought was a reason- 
able relief, from conscientious motives, to 
which the Legislature always attended. 
hey had, therefore, drawn up the Bill in 
the most unobjectionable terms, At the 
same time they were not so wedded to 
its provisions as not to be disposed to 
accede to any moderate alterations. ‘The 
Dissenters only desired to be relieved 
from attending a service in which they 
could bot agree, and were willing to give 
any security to comply with the statute of 
Geo, II. to prevent clandestine marriages. 
He reserved himself to reply to any objec- 
tions that might be urged, and moved 
that the Bill be read a secoud time. 

Mr. RopgeRTson cousidered the Church 
of England essential to ihe throne of these 
kingdoms, and resisted the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. He had agreed to give 
emancipation to the Roman Catholics, 
because they insisted upon being emanci- 
pated ; it could not be longer refused to 
them ; but he would not coucede to the 
Unitarians, as they had no just claim to 
the exception they sought. He agived 
that scruples of cunscicace ought to be 
respected ; but was it known that those 
scruples really existed? And if the Uni- 
tarians what they required, there 
—e - seen) for ode pe, to the 

' seru of the Presby- 
terians and other classcs of Dissenters. 


to the present measure. Two 
. years ago, 
— Honourable Member who moved this 
had preseated a petition from the 


Unitarians, which fully explained their 
objects. It shewed that the Unitarians 
were not Christians: they called them. 
selves so, but he denied the fact: strip 
the Saviour of his divinity, and there was 
an end of true Christianity. The Unita- 
rians were much more like Mahometans, 
who contended that Mahomet was not 
God but a prophet. When this c’aim was 
grauted, it would instantly be followed up 
hy others more unreasonable. The chief 
objection of the Unitarians was to ihe 
words the © Holy Ghost” in the marriage 
ceremony—but that was a mere verbal 
dispute of no substantial importance, He 
begged leave to request the House to turn 
back their eyes over the pages of history, 
and view the awful mischiels which Pari- 
tanism had brought apen this country. 
Patronised by the fanatic Cromwell, they 
had pulled down the Charch, and had 
instilled a spirit of mischief into the na- 
tion, He, therefore, opposed the secoud 
reading of this Bill upon all the grounds 
he bad stated, and he did it earnestly, 
because he thought the coucessions asked 
would be productive of the greatest de- 
gree of mischief, 

Dr. Lusminaton said, there was one 
observation of the Honourable Member 
who spoke last, that strack him most 
furcibly—namely, that he was not allied 
to the Church of England. ‘the Church 
of England had been much uusrepre- 
sented, when it was supposed to have the 
effect of preventing the Disseuters from 
enjoying their religious opinions fully ani 
fairly; and he would take the liberty of 
stating to the House, the opinion of two 
Archbishops of the Realm, and the Bi- 
shops of London, Exeter and , ~ 
this subject. ‘They had said, “ We wi 
not take upon ourselves to judge ¥ , 
your scruples are well or ill-founded ; we 
will not go into an examination to ay 
the fallacy of your 0 
know that, upon all matters of wl 
belief, the conscience alone of the a 
dual must axag Are — to him ~ 
religion of the Deity m 
T his was the opinion maintained by these 
distinguished prelates; and apron 
nions prevailed at a former time te 
a similar measure was , 
would take the liberty of stating 1 
contents of a Protest .sigaed 
archbishops, and ten bishops in 
in the year 1782, 0 
bill was -am ae. 
ment for purpose 
senters to be married by minister 
their own persuasion. They 
the Bill in certain clauses, 
principle of it they decidedly of 
These were the : words $ 
Protest: “ We are willing to pass 
rendering all matrimonial contract 
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mit to it only, because, without it, we 
cannot enjoy a civil right, which oughe 
to be common to all.”” How preposte- 
rous was this; when, from this country, 
we had but to cross the Tweed, and 
throw ourselves on the mercy of a black- 
smith, or a Methodist, and, when we 
came back, we had a good and valid 
marriage, giving our children all the 
benefits of inheritance, legetimacy, &c., 
the same as if the marriage had taken 
place according to the most solemn rites 
of the Church of England! This shewed 
the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 


to be entered into by Protes- 
wt tenene, and solemnized by the 
Protestant teachers of their congrega- 
tions, as good and valid to all intents 
and —as such contracts would 
be, if celebrated by the clergy of the 
Established Church.” ‘This was signed 
individuals holding the highest offices 
the Irish Protestant Church at that 
; bat their opinion was different 
that of the Honourable Gentleman. 
was not to be put upon 
ng as the question with 
Roman Catholics, or the 


2775 
: 


1 


s 
$F 
z 


right of voting at elec- 
a question of religious 
two modes had been 
alter the law upon this sub- 
had been objected to. ‘The 
to alter the Liturgy; the other 
permit the Dissenters to be mar- 
r own clergy. With respect 
alteration of the Liturgy, that 
repugnant to the feelings of 
of the Established Church, 
nions on such a subject, the 
Learned Gentleman thought 
be regarded. The other mode 
to, because it was truly 
let in the Unitarian Dissenter 
lege of being married by his 
» Other Dissenters will 
asimilar boon; and it would be 
for human ability to form a 
service to please all. In the 
times, the solemnization of mar- 
not conducted in the presence 
That custom was first in- 
in Popish times, and com- 
under Pope Innocent 1., and he 
) considered, it would be no 
the religious scruples of the 
of England, to allow the mar- 
Dissenters in the way pointed 
this measure. He would ask, 
be consistent with true piety, 
ld be obliged to utter 
mouth at the altar, that which 
in his heart? Nothing could 
disgraceful than the scenes that 
at the marriages of Dis- 
ng could be more injuri- 
character of the Established 
. to the feelings of its minis- 
than to be compelled to receive the 
of Dissenters to the established 
of - Jf it were not tres- 
patience of the House, 
or 
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that the true principle of the Constitution 
was never to compel the Dissenters to 
submit to a ceremony revolting from 
their own principles of conscience, He 
did not approve of the details of this 
measure, but he should support the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. He thought it 
ought uot to be made subsidiary to the 
performance of secret marriages ; neither 
ought it to give just cause of offence to the 
clergy of the Established Church, Upon 
the whole, he conceived the Marriage 
Law generally was a subject of deep im- 
portance to the country at large; but he 
thought it was impossible to adapt the 
law to the religious persuasion of every 
man who took separate objections as to 
form, according to his own conscience ; 
and, between the Protestants and Catho- 
lics, it would be a great advantage to 
adopt some measure which might have 
the effect of conciliating the prejudices of 
all parties, 

Mr. Peet said, that he would willingly 
concede to the proposition for going into 
a Committee on the Bill, ia order that 
the Hon. Mover might have an opporta- 
nity of obviating the objections to which 
it was at present liable, He admitted the 
truth of the distinction taken in favour of 
marriage, as compared with other cere- 
monies. It was a natural right, and there- 
fore stood upon stronger grounds, but he 
should have felt much more gratified if 
the Unitarians, after an acquiescence of 
forty or fifty years in the marriage cere- 
mouy of the Church of England, were. 
still prepared to continue that acquies- 
cence. ‘There was, as he couceived, great 
difficulty in determining to what extent 
the state ought to admit religious scru- 
ples. Some time ago, a class of Chris- 
tians had felt a scruple against the taking 
of an oath; and who could judge to what 
extent religious scruples might go when 
the individual who felt thea must be the 
only judge of them? It was to be wished 
that the Bill had been so formed as to 
allow relief Lt. all Diesentem, soto be: 

would a gene princi 
pen them, and would understand ie toll 
extent to which the measure was likely to 
operate, But so far was this from being 
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the case, that it did not even provide tor 
the religious scruples of all classes of 
(/nitarians. The Honourable and Learn- 
ed Gentleman had said that some of the 
''nitariansobjected to marriage bya Priest 
tall. This Bill afforded no relief to the 
scruples of such persons; as to the rea- 
sonableness of such a scruple, it was not 
a question for that House to decide, 
though he feared, that if every man was 
permitted to select the person by whom 
he should be married as he pleased, the 
marriage vow would not be regarded with 
the same sanctity as at present. The 
Jews and Quakers were exempted from 
the performance of the Marriage Cere- 
mony, according to the Church of En- 
“lam; but this Bill did not place the 
l'nitarians on the same footing with 
them. It required that the publication 
of banns and the revistration of Mar- 
riages should take place as usual in the 
Church of England, so that they would 
till keep all the advantages of marriage 
in Church, while they excluded the cere- 
mony itself. Besides, anxious as he was 
to afford relief to such as really enter- 
tained conscientious scruples, he feared 
that the pretext might be made use of to 
avoid the regulations intended to prevent 
clandestine marriages. In Jews and Qua- 
kers there were certain external demon- 
strations, appearances, quod nequeo mon- 
wrari, which prevented imposition if it 
should be attempted. But the same was 
not the case with the Unitarians. He 
was persuaded that the House would feel 
the possibility of religious scruples occur- 
ring on the part of the Established Clergy, 


when they were called upon to register 


the marriages of persons who did not 
consider marriage a religious ceremony, 
and who denied the divinity of our Savi- 
our. Why not et once determine that 
tre Church of England should have no- 
thine to do with the registration any 
more than with the ceremony ? Why 
not call upon the Unitarian Clergyman 
to forward the registry of the marriage 
lirectly to the proper office, without re- 
quiring any other interference? He res- 
pected the scruples of the Hon. Gentle- 
man who opposed the motion (Mr. Ro- 
bertson), bat he did not apprehend the 
same © .ager to the Church of England. 
{A laugh.) But he would not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, as he wished 
it te eo into 2 Committec, in order that 
they might understand the full extent of 
the principle which they were called 
epen to lewistate, 

Lord G. Cavennisn acreed that it 
weouk! be rieht t& adopt Some means of 
against clandestine marriages, 
Miter which the measure was such as that 
House, in these enlightencd times, ought 
protect, So lar from weakening th 


warding 





bond of marriage, it would strengthen 
both in a religions point 0 view, ahd ¢ 
a civil contract. 

se 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Tuurspay, Aprit 2). 


Conduct of Dissenters with regard to 


Catholie Claim ¢. 


‘The Earl of Liverroot presented a 
petition against the Catholic Claims from 
certain Dissenters (as we understood) of 
Maryate. 

Lord KinG thought it somewhat strange 
that the Dissenters should stand forward 
as they had done, against the Catholics, 
and in support of an Establishment that 
had never evinced any very kindly feel- 
ing towards them. He remembered a 
great ornament of the Right Reverend 
fench saying, that the Catholics wen 
far nearer and dearer to them than the 
Dissenters. He read an extract from a 
placard which his Lordship alleged to 
have been posted up in Nottingham, for 
the purpose of inflaming the minds of 
the people against the Catholics. Jn one 
part of the placard were these words 
‘*What do these Papists want? Does 
any one prevent them from worshiping 
their Gods and Godesses, and all their 
Saints, and all their Devils?”—This, ob- 
served the Noble Lord, shewed the efforts 
that were now making to excite the pub- 
lic mind upon a question of the highest 
importance, though it was alleged that 
no such efforts were made. é 

Lord HoLLanp presented a pehtion 
from the Protestants of the town and 
neighbourhood of Lewes, in favour 0 
farther concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics. He could not say under what par 
ticular denomination of Protestants the 
petitioners came. He certainly agreed 
with his Noble Friend in the surprise he 
had expressed at Nonconformists coming 
forward to petition against the Catholi 
Claims; and considered it very wotet 
on such petitions being presented, © 
consider an opinion expressed by @ few 
individuals as that of a whole sect. 
There were several sects called Dissen- 
ters, which were not included im any 
of the divisions of the three great dle- 
nominations of Dissenters, from — 
he had not heard that any petwen , 
yet been received. He had formerly has 
the honour, and he did think it oe 
great honour, to present 4 petition sae 
the three denominations in favour @ 
Catholic Claims. They might change 


: infer 

their mind, but it was SS - peti 
. . ° . ws . 

the opinion of whole be os indivi- 


tions signed by a small number 


duals, 


The Bishop of CHEesTER held in be 











hand a petition against the Catholic 
Claims, and it was singular that it came 
from a congregation of one of those de- 
vominations to which the Noble Lord 
iad just alluded—namely, the ministers, 
deacons and congregation of Jewry-Strect 
chapel. As each congregation of the sect 
ty which the petitioners belonged was in- 
dependent of the rest, he must acknow- 
ledye that the opinions of the whole body 
could pot be inferred from what was ex- 
ressed by one congregation. Dut the 
yetitioners not only deprecated the re- 
moval of the present restrictions on the 
Roman Catholics, but wished those under 
whieh they were themselves placed to 
remain. They expressed their perfect 
acquiescence in the present state of 
things. They desired no change, because 
they believed that in proportion as the 
Church of England was made strong, in 
«© much was the interest of the great 
hody of the Protestants secured. He was 
aware that there might be a dificrence 
of opinion among Dissenters on this 
question, but he firmly believed that great 
sumbers concurred with the petitioners, 
not only because they believed that they 
were indebted for their own security 
to the Church of England, but also be- 
cause it was their persuasion that with it 
they enjoyed more freedom than they 
would under any other system. It was 
with great satisfaction he presented this 
petition to their lordships. 

Earl Grosvenor asked what was the 
tumber of signatures to the petition ? 
_The Bishop of Cuester said it was 
signed by the whole congregation, which 
was not very numerous, 
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Lord CALTHORPR observed, that many 
of the warmest friends of the Church of 
England supported the Catholic claims on 
the very ground stated in the petition,— 
nainely, the wish of securing the church 
itself. Believing as he did, that the Dis. 
senters of England had rendered most 
essential service to the cause of Protes- 
tantism, and to civil and religions liberty 
—believing that they had produced a be- 
neficial re-action on the Church of En- 
glaud, and had greatly contributed to the 
revival of true religion in this country, 
he could not but be glad to hear them 
spoken so favourably of from that bench 
where not very long since they had been 
treated in a very different manner, He 
did not mean this observation to apply to 
the Right Rev. Prelate who spoke last, 
who from his liberality and candour could 
never be supposed to adupt such a course. 
He rejoiced however, to sce this spirit of 
cordiality towards the Dirsenters ; but he 
could not believe that the great body of 
that important class of the people were 
against farther concessious w the Ca- 
tholics. 

The Bishop of Curster disclaimed, in 
the name of his brethren and himeelf, 
the compliment of the noble lord, At nu 
time had it been the habit of the bench 
to which he belonged to speak disrespect- 
fully of Dissenters, If there were an 
overflow of cordiality towards that body, 
it was a return due to the fairness and 
candour which had been experienced. 
On such an occasion could the clergy of 
the Church of England be expected to do 
otherwise than to Lold out the right hand 
of fellowship to their brethren? 
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* ‘Two of these publications were in 
our last list, but we here imeert their 
titles more fully. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ Communications have been received from Dr. J. Jones: from Messrs. Rutt; W, 
Evans; and Latham: and from T. F, B.; J. E. R.; E.3 Clericus Cantabrigiensis; 


and Den David. 


The Crediton letter was too late for the proposed corrections. 

The * Preses” of Union Chapel, Glasgow, is hereby assured that no tayustice W™ 
meditated to minister or people by withholding a communication relating 10 a late 
farewell dinner, but the contrary. Our Northern brethren must allow us to > 
better jndges than themselves of the effect of their communications upon the people 
of the South, who constitute the mass of our readers. We have great pleasure, 


the Mine time, in stating that a public dinner was given to the Rev. bh. Mardon, 


on 


leaving the Unitarian congregation at Glasgow, in May last, aud that “ the congre- 
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cation, willlyg to manifest their regard for Mr. Mardon by good works as well 
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ood words, presented him with a very handsome silk purse containing wen) 
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which shall, without fail, be 


king up the present Number we find that we are obliged to ont se 
‘ ’ > > . ‘ “ . longed 
irticses of Religions Luatelligence (from Middleton, Lancashire, and other pa 
inserted in the next. 
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= 4, Col. I, line 45, for “ by the Presbyterians,” read by the Presbyterian 


p, read “ interpretation.” std 
1, tow nds the end of the second paracra from the top, ~~ 
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note, five lines from the bottom, read Fells parepe” 





